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THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Together with the genuine letters 
of Mrs. Thrale to him 
edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
Two volumes £6. 6s. net 
Any book of scholarship which Dr. Chapman undertakes to 
edit remains unshakeable in its authority until such time as 
additional material shall be discovered. Johnson is, and long 


has been, Chapman’s ‘own’, and these volumes can be assured 


of a very long life. 


HENRY FIELDING 
His Life, Works and Times 
by F. HOMES DUDDEN 
Two volumes £5. 5s. net 


A book which is more than a biography, for it exhibits and ~ 
illustrates many interesting features of that English world of 
the 18th century which forms the background of Fielding’s 


novels and life. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL 
by D. W. BROGAN 16s. net 
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to the Present Day 
by HOWARD ROBINSON 
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This book was written in the Record Room of the General 
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material available. Many of the illustrations have been taken 
from Post Office records. This short history is intended for 
more general reading than the author’s previous, more extensive 
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Where South Africa Stands 


By the Hon. N. C. HAVENGA, Minister of Finance in the Union of South Africa 


NEED not say how warmly I welcome this opportunity to 
speak directly to the British public. I come from a young, virile 
and, I fear, very often much misunderstood nation which has 
just celebrated its 300th birthday. I know you will not expect 

me to describe in detail in a fifteen-minute broadcast the huge 
structure of western civilised society, which has been erected during 
three centuries in our sunny land. I can merely touch briefly on one 
or two highlights in which you may be directly interested. 

One thing I can say in all sincerity to the people of the United 
Kingdom. We South Africans of every shade of opinion and race 
cherish nothing but the friendliest feelings and goodwill for the 
people of Britain in their gallant struggle against adversity in a 
harsh, war-torn world. We wish to maintain and strengthen similar 
ties with all other friendly states who unite to promote peace, 
progress and prosperity for humanity. 

I have referred to South Africa as a young and much misunder- 


stood nation, often misrepresented in older countries. It is not my 


intention to try to fix the responsibility for that misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation except to say this. No serious student of 
public affairs can hope to get a clear idea or a balanced picture of 
the grave race, social and political problems of South Africa by 
reading his daily newspaper, even if these are presented fairly and 


discussed reasonably, which they very often are not: or by reading 
books written by people who spend a few weeks or months in our 
country, and pretend to have the solution to all our problems. 
Here let me refer in passing to what has been described as our 
constitutional crisis. Matters arising from this are at the moment 
sub judice, so let me say only this: sensational talk as though South 
Africa is on the brink of revolution is sheer nonsense. There will 
be no revolution in South Africa, nor will anything unconstitutional 
be done by either the Government or the opposition. 

Ours is a complex country inhabited by 2,500,000 white people, 
descendants of the early pioneers and their successors. They are the 
guardians and trustees for 10,000,000 black and coloured races in 
various stages of civilisation, the majority still leading the primitive 
existence of centuries with little desire to change. The white people, 
drawn from the finest European stock, Dutch, British, French, 
German, Scandinavian and others, while retaining their western 
civilisation and culture, conceive it to be their duty to preserve all 
that is good in the culture, customs and traditions of the indigenous 
natives. This is a task fraught with almost insuperable obstacles 
because of the difficult ethnic, sociological and economic problems 
involved. It is a task which has faced all settlers in South Africa 
from the earliest times, even before the union of the four provinces 
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in 1910, and not least in the predominantly English-speaking pro- 
vinces of Natal and the Cape. The policies followed by successive 
governments to grapple with these problems have been known by 
different names at different times. But all had the same objective: 
to preserve the culture, character, and traditions of the various 
races as far as was humanly possible, by preventing miscegenation 
and the breeding of a hybrid population. 


The Policies of Segregation ... 

Until recently the policy was known as segregation. Segregation 
in fact has been the traditional policy of South Africa. It has been 
the basis of all our legislation since 1910, the year of union. This 
policy, too, was subjected to a process of distortion and misrepre- 
sentation which implied the kraaling of all the non-whites in 
ghettos. Nothing could have been further from the truth. More 
recently the term apartheid has been used to express the same objec- 
tive. It is an Afrikaans word meaning separation, and expresses in 
a milder form and more accurately the aim of the present Govern- 
ment and, I believe, the majority of the people of South Africa, 
black and coloured as well as white. Few indigenous people are 
more race conscious than the Bantu, particularly the proud Zulus 
who as a martial race scorned to do some of the manual, and some- 
times menial, labour that white artisans perform. These Na‘ives 
are anxious to preserve their racial identity, their own customs 
and traditions, and to develop their own natural gifts in their own 
way in their own Native areas. 

Health services, social welfare organisations, educational institu- 
tions, some under state control, others by church and missionary 
effort, are extending in every part of the Union. There are today 
800,000 Native children attending schools, and elementary educa- 
tion is free for all. These facilities stem from the policy of apartheid 
and will be increased and developed in both Native and European 
areas under the policy of the present Government. 

You have, of course, heard and read of the passive resistance 
campaign in South Africa. You are possibly not aware, however, 
that despite statements to the contrary, this movement involves a 
comparative minority of the non-white population. A large number 
of Native organisations, who claim a following of several millions, 
have roundly repudiated this campaign and its leadership. The 
Cape Coloured people numbering over 1,000,000 have not 


associated themselves in any way. Also a number of leaders of. 


this movement are at the present time before the courts to answer 
charges under the Suppression of Communism Act, charges in no 
way arising from their association with the resistance movement. 


. . and of Apartheid 

Nor is the policy of apartheid in its practical application new to 
the daily life of South Africa. There was apartheid long before 
Union in the British colony of Natal. And, if I may be allowed 
a digression, you have a form of apartheid here in Britain. It may 
be only social apartheid, but it is inherent in mankind. In South 
Africa the distinction goes deeper. It has an ethnological as well 
as a social basis, and we ignore it at our peril. If the principle 
behind the policy of apartheid in South Africa were ever to be 
abandoned, then the white race which has carried the banner of 
western civilisation in South Africa for 300 years is doomed. It 
will only be a matter of a few generations before the country 
reverts to the barbarism, which existed before the white man 
arrived there. 

Happily the creation of Union enabled various governments to 
re-orientate their non-European policies. Today highly organised 
departments of state like the Native Affairs Department, the South 
African Native Trust and the Coloured Affairs Department deal 
solely with all aspects of non-European affairs at great cost to the 
European taxpayers. Health, education and social welfare services 
are being constantly expanded to meet their growing needs, and 
Naiives themselves are being trained under the direction of 
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European experts to minister to the demands of their own people » 
in the Native areas. 

You will be surprised to hear that estimated state expenditure 
in respect of Native education, health, medical and social services 
in the Union for 1951-52 amounted to nearly £23,000,000. Esti- 
mates in my budget for 1952-53 will exceed this. That is to say 
we are spending well over £2 10s. Od. per head on education, 
health, medical and social services for the Bantu in the Union. 
Your Colonial Office will be able to tell you how favourably this 
compares with their per capita expenditure on similar services for 
the Native inhabitants of the African territories they administer. 
The direct contribution by our Native population for 1951-52 was 
about £2,750,000. Even if indirect taxation is allowed, for, which 
is negligible where Natives are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that the bulk of our expenditure. on social services for Natives is 
paid for almost entirely by the small European population. In this 
way, however, we feel we are carrying out our trust on behalf of 
our non- European fellow citizens in endeavouring to raise them in 
the scale of civilisation. 


Shanty Town Problems 

Unfortunately our task has been rendered more difficult by the 
industrial revolution. The bright lights of the towns, and the 
higher wages paid by industry have lured tens of thousands of 
Natives from their old tribal lives and environment. This has 
intensified the housing and other social problems of the local 
authorities with the result that you read much about ‘shanty 
towns’, overcrowding, disorder and congestion in the industrial 
centres. South Africa has no monopoly of these troubles. They 
are post-war world legacies. You even have your share of them 
in Britain. The difference in our country is that the Native, 
who provides today the bulk of our manual labour in urban areas, 
unlike the working classes in Britain, has been too long accustomed 
to being ‘nursed’ by the white man. He is comparatively helpless 
and bewildered in his new environment. It is here that the policy 
of apartheid is designed to assist the local authorities to cure their 
headaches. The recent legislative framework on this issue, so far as 
the Native areas is concerned, is a long-term policy designed to 
teach the Native the gospel of self-help, the rudiments of administra- 
tion and self-government, self-reliance, industry and initiative to 
make better use of the communal land he holds, which incidentally 
includes the best agricultural land in the Union. 

From what I have said you may begin to understand that the 
“white man’s burden’, of which your renowned poet Kipling 
wrote, is no light one in South Africa; nor is the task of the 
administration a bed of roses. But South Africans, who are holding 
the bastion of western civilisation for posterity in a vast continent, 
all realise that the complexity of their problem is the. measure of 
their opportunity. While we hope to enlist your sympathetic under- 
standing of our difficulties, we are confident that we shall be equal 
to the task and can rise to the height of our opportunity if we 
follow in the footsteps of those brave generations of pioneers from 
many lands, including your own, who for 300 years have proved 
worthy of the great heritage that is now-ours. Our task, and our 
privilege, is to preserve that heritage, the heritage of Christian 
civilisation which we share with the western world. 

—Home Service 


The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, has now been published by Nelson (price 30s.). This is an 
authorised revision of the American Standard Version published in 1901 
(which was a revision of the King James Version published in 1611) 
and is the work of a committee appointed in 1929 by the International 
Council of Religious Education. It is, in the words of the preface, ‘ not 
a new translation in the language of today. It is not a paraphrase which 
aims at striking idioms. It is a revision which seeks to preserve all that 
is best in the English Bible as it has been known and used through the 
years . .. to put the message of the Bible in simple, enduring words that 
are worthy to stand in the great Tyndale-King James tradition ’. 
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The first of two talks by RAYMOND MORTIMER 


BOUT a year ago I had a sudden 

hunch. I fancied I should like 

India. (One reason, by the way, 

was re-reading Kim.) I had 

never wanted to go there. Now I began to 
want ‘to go desperately. And last January 
I was sent there by the Sunday Times. 
That job was the handsomest present I have 
ever received. For I liked India far more 
even than I expected. In fact I fell in love 
with it. It is a tragic country. Most of the 
inhabitants are undernourished and there is 
every sort of frightful disease. In Calcutta, 
for instance, the newspaper every morning 
tells you how many people were taken to 
hospital the previous day suffering from (a) 
smallpox, (b) plague, (c) cholera. Millions 
die of malaria; leprosy abounds; and one 
sort of mosquito gives you elephantiasis. 
The Indian Government has already done 
a great deal and enormous schemes are in 
hand. The poverty is hideous, the over- 
population seems incurable. India is in many 
ways terrible to think about. But it is 
glorious to look at, a country for those who 
live a great deal through their eyes. As a 
rule the English living in India have not. 


‘been of this type. Many of them have 


written admirably about the daily life, the agriculture, the religions, 
the castes; very few about the look of India. And no good painter, as 
far as I know, has gone there during the past hundred years. 

From the day I arrived my eyés were continually entranced. Take 
the clothes. In the north the women, ordinary poor women, go in for 
the most brilliant colours, scarlet, emerald, blazing yellow. In the south 
the skins are darker, and so are the clothes: puce, deep crimson, olive- 
green, indigo, even black. The north is made for Matisse, the south for 
the young Bonnard or for Sickert. You never see an Indian woman in 
European clothes, unless she is playing golf or lawn tennis. Men in 


the educated class, on the other hand, usually dress like ourselves; and the ~ 


others are apt to wear the most horrible get-up, shirts like ours with the 
tails hanging outside their trousers. In the south the labouring men are 
almost naked, and look é 

very fine—like _ statues, 
almost Greek, but the 
marble is black—working 
in the fields, or twenty of 
them together hauling and 
pushing a great waggon in 


(Down there you see no 
The street life is of 


turesque: countless little 
stalls cooking all sorts of 
food, clouds of flies, shops 
(with no windows) full of 
pots or silver or silks, 
also the cheapest Euro- 


of a dozen or. more in 
horse-shays; rickshaws, 
water-Carriers, vagrant 
holy men, almost naked, 
with long snaky hair; 
everything that one sees 


The Gopura at the entrance to the small temple of 
Vishnu, Little Conjeeveram, near Madras 


Fishermen of Cochin with their ‘ huge, round, mushroom hats’ 


in old illustrated books. Gradually you get 
to know the different races, the Punjabis, 
many of them bearded Sikhs, with their long 
delicate noses; Rajputs with the features we 
call classical; Dravidians from the south 
with skin that looks black until you see the 
real black of an umbrella close to it. Children 
everywhere, swarming. And then cows, 
humped, sacred, half-starved, strolling non- 
chalantly among the motors, trying to snatch 
fruit from the greengrocer’s stall, licking 
any brown paper they find in the street. 

Architecture? I confess I did not think 
very much of the famous Mogul buildings 
in Delhi and Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 
They seem to me a decadent, provincial 
version of the great Islamic style that one 
sees at its best in Egypt and Persia. The 
most famous of the Mogul buildings, the 
Taj Mahal, has been gushed about by 
thousands. Mr. Aldous Huxley has dis- 
missed it as merely an expensive mass of 
marble. I cannot agree with either of these 
views. The Taj is finely situated in a large, 
enclosed, formal garden, and the white 
marble inlaid with black gives it the charm 
of an elaborate ivory casket. The effect is 
deliciously picturesque. But the minarets are 
ugly, like ill-proportioned lighthouses; and the building itself struck 
me as pleasant rather than sublime—shall I say Mendelssohn rather 
than Mozart? Everyone says ‘You must see it by moonlight’; and 
I did not. But the greatest architecture does not need moonlight. 
Nobody says ‘You must see the Parthenon by moonlight, or Santa 
Sophia or Beauvais or St. Paul’s’..I think that this demand for moon- 
light gives the show away, proves in fact that the Taj is what I may 
snobbishly call second rate. 

Hindu architecture I found infinitely more interesting. It is very 
various in quality; it can hardly be judged apart from the sculpture 
with which it is encrusted; and it is constructed in forms so unfamiliar 
to us that any judgment is difficult. I was, however, profoundly impressed 
by the temple at Ellora, carved entirely from the living rock, by the 
great temples of Con- 
jeeveram near Madras 
and Tanjore in the deep 
south, by the carvings in 
Elephanta and Belur, by 
one temple at Bhubanis- 
var,_and, above all, by 
the Black Pagoda in the 
province of Orissa. This 
is in ruins, and so I was 
able to clamber all over 
it. It is covered with the 
most intricate and ex- 
quisite carving, much of it 
erotic. The effect is stupe- 
fying; hallucinating. 

The great Indian cities 
have one most incon- 
venient feature; they strag- 
gle over enormous spaces. 
In the middle of Madras 
there are vast waste lands, 
in the middle of Calcutta 
a racecourse; my hotel in 


Douglas Dickins Delhi was fifteen miles 
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from the Prime Minister’s house. I found that I spent more on taxi 
fares than upon board and lodging. The older European buildings are 
noble in scale and often in design. There are churches in the eighteenth- 


century style with porticos and spires, ratker like St. Martin-in-the-— 


Fields, but white. Calcutta has the most beautiful cemetery I have ever 
seen, with colossal eighteenth-century tombs in the shape of classical 
temples and obelisks. Bombay has the most extravagant Victorian 
buildings imaginab'e, Venetian Gothic and Wagnerian Romanesque, 
beside which even St. Pancras Station would look sedate. Here, and 


also in Calcutta, there are nineteenth-century houses that I found full - 


of charm, bedizened with elaborate wcoden balconies. One word about 
New Delhi. The trees everywhere are delightfully refreshing; the 
Viceroy’s house (now the President’s) has at any rate a glorious garden; 
but even the best of the buildings I found rather disappointing: they 
lack life. The recent architecture in other places is almost always 


beneath contempt. In Bombay, for instance, land has been reclaimed 


from the sea and the waterfront is 
covered with hideous modern con- 
crete flats. It is like a comfortable- 


looking, middle-aged woman 
getting a very ugly new face. 
The smaller cities are often 


enchanting. Bundi, a Rajput prin- 
cipality, is marvellously unspoilt, 
a medieval Indian city with no 
modern building within its walls. 
I was warned on the very best 
authority not to go to Jaipur, “a 
rose-pink wash-out ’. I went all the 
same, and was bowled over. It is 
an eighteenth-century walled city, 
laid out on a gridiron plan rather 
like New York. Every building is 
painted pink, with the ornament 
sometimes picked out in white. 
Jaipur entranced me. I strolled 
along the dimly lit streets one night 
after dinner and came upon a 
wedding procession: musicians, 
dancers, men carrying flares, fire- 
works crackling in front, guests in 
their finery behind, and on a white 
horse the young bridegroom mag- 
nificent in brocade. I had walked 


into a Hindu version of the 
Arabian Nights. 
Two of the other places I 


specially enjoyed are Goa and 
Pondicherry. These are still respec- 
tively Portuguese and French. Panjim, or New Goa, is a happy little 
town on a delicious estuary with palms leaning over the water, and a 
few miles away are the remains of Old Goa, six elaborate baroque 
churches standing in the forest, and otherwise only a few ruins left of 
a flourishing city. Huge churches stand white upon every surrounding 
hill. Pondicherry is even smaller than Goa. The town is pure Louis- 
Philippe, very little affected in appearance or even in ideas, I fancy, 
by the past 100 years. I found it engaging, even touching, and I 
had the luck to be there for the mi-caréme holiday, with the Indian 
population fantastically disguised in carnival costumes. 

Now for the landscapes. Most of India during the first quarter of 
the year, when I was there, is parched: tawny beige or oyster-coloured. 
It rains only in summer and autumn. The absence of what we expect 


from spring seems a symbol of the tragedy of India. Through most | 


of the day, moreover, the light is greyish, and drains colour from 
landscape and buildings. Even the sea is sand-brown: at any rate I 
spent five days in a tiny coasting steamer and never saw a gleam of 
Mediterranean blue. Railway journeys’ are apt to be very lowering; 
the seats are rather hard, it is too hot to shut the windows, and grit 
pours in over everything. Hour after hour one dawdles across sun- 
baked plains, stopping for a quarter of an hour in almost every station. 
But then the stations almost make up for the trains, they are so lively 
with people who seem to have settled on the platform for a long stay, 
cooking their meals there and even washing their clothes. 

Where there are gardens, they display in January the brilliance of 
an English midsummer, petunias, phloxes, salvias, snapdragons, and 
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riotous roses, as well as dazzling creepers that we do not have here. 
April comes, and dust-storms: then everything collapses. The country- 
side is adorned with fabulous flowering trees growing wild; some have 
no leaves and look as if they had been designed by Fabergé or Bakst. 
In the south the tropical vegetation can be splendidly luxuriant. Cochin, 
for instance, is a port on a lagoon some 100 miles long, with an 


archipelago densely covered with palms, very like my notion of the_ 


South Sea Islands. Gleaming nets, the size of sails, hang from the 
masts of fishing boats, and smaller craft are paddled by men with 
huge, round, mushroom hats. In south India I saw also superb dancing 
in the courtyard of a temple. It goes on all night gathering impetus. 
It is in the extreme north that the Indian landscapes are~ most 
beautiful, attaining in the foothills of the Himalayas a majesty I have 
found nowhere else. From Darjeeling one looks across valleys 7,000 feet 
deep to the long range glorious with snow, Kinchinjunga shouldering 
above the other peaks. Up here you find yourself as it were in a 
different continent: the people are 
Nepalese, the women and tiny 
children smoke, the jewellery is 
outsize, earrings as big as saucers 
and pendants the size of soup- 
plates. In Kalimpong, a few hours 
from Darjeeling, I met hundreds of 
caravaneers from Tibet, arriving 
with bales of wool on their mules, 
furred, gaitered, their faces red 
from their icy, native winds. Here 
too there is a Tibetan monastery, 
with prayer-wheels and prayers 
written on cotton fluttering lik 
flags from high poles. 5 
Loveliest of all, the Vale of 
“Kashmir. I flew up there over the 


earlier it is too cold—and found a 
broad valley with lakes and a river, 
apple blossom everywhere, willows 
breaking into leaf, wild irises, the 
trunks of the poplars blanched as 
_if to match the cumulus clouds and 
the circle of snow-topped moun- 
tains. The final charm is that here 


are thousands of these, just like 
those I remember in my childhood 


one on the lake; it cost no more 
just behind was a smaller one with 


the servants and kitchen. I can think of no more entrancing place in 
which to spend a summer. The only thing against Kashmir is that the 


snows at the beginning of April— ~ 
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one can live in a house-boat. There 


at Henley, but not painted. I took 


than staying at an hotel. Moored — 


people are poverty-stricken, even by Indian standards. The shapeless, . 


brown, sack-like stuff they wear is as sad as their lives; and they are not 
so good-looking as the other Indian peoples. 

One last word, about the birds and beasts, which do so much for 
the look of India. You see a cluster of green leaves suddenly rush 
screaming from a branch: it is a flight of parakeets. Everywhere the 
birds are dazzling, and much less shy than here, but usually they have 
hideous voices. In Rajputana there are wild peacocks, busy, like our 
sparrows, on the cottage roofs; wherever I went I saw egrets, mynahs, 
drongos, birds as small as butterflies and butterflies as large as birds. 
Snakes? I never saw one except in a zoo; but tiny striped squirrels 
dart like lizards-over trees and buildings. And then there are the 
monkeys. They swarm all over the place, by the roadside, on the 
housetops and temple roofs, on railway platforms, ready to invade 
the compartments. They are said to eat enough food for 100,000,000 
men. Pests, of course; but I found their liveliness irresistible. 

z —Third Programme 


Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, who are publishing a series of short 
monographs in volume form called ‘ Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought’, have now added to it Héolderlin, by L. S. Salzberger; 
Lorca, by Roy Campbell, and Unamuno, by Arturo Barca. Rilke, by H. E. 
Holthusen; Croce, by Cecil Sprigge; Valéry, by Elizabeth Sewell, and 
Baudelaire, by P. Mansell 
shillings each. 


Jones, are also obtainable. The price is six ~ 
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| The President’s Attack on Mr. Eisenhower 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


S URING last week something new was added to the 


. to make Governor Adlai Stevenson of that State the successor to Mr. 
American election campaign—President Truman plunged 


into it. More than that, he plunged into it in startling 
a! and provocative manner. He has cast aside the deference 
and respect which he has always previously accorded General Dwight 
Eisenhower. In a series of some fifty talks from the eastern coast, 
across prairies. and plains, through the passes of the Rockies, and 
finally down the wooded western slopes of California’s Cascade Moun- 


tains, Mr. Truman has called General Eisenhower ‘a military mind. 


unfit for the high responsibilities of public office ’. Sometimes, in apply- 
- ing the phrase ‘ military mind’ to General Eisenhower, Mr. Truman 

has done it briefly and baldly; sometimes with elaboration and embellish- 
_ ment; sometimes by indirection, and sometimes as directly as a name 
can be called. 


New Element in the Campaign 

At the beginning it was done with a twinkle in the eye, and was 
cast in the mood of ‘ more in sorrow than in anger’. At the end of the 
outward leg of the trip, however, on the Pacific coast, it was done with 
every surface indication of deep, serious, personal conviction. 

-I cannot attempt to measure for you the net impact of this new 
element on, the whole country or its full meaning in the campaign, 
because I have been travelling myself on the Truman train and am now 
speaking to you from San Francisco. In America, a campaign train is 

a poor vantage point from which to attempt evaluations of that kind. 

--It is like living in a travelling cocoon. People, ordinary citizens, going 

about their daily lives are mere clusters of enquiring faces around the 
. back platform when the train stops at small towns. There is no chance 

- to talk to those people, or to discern how they feel about a President 
treating a great national military hero as though he were just another 
ordinary politician, legitimately subject to the weapons of the political 
trade. 

In spite of this thing called electronics, we on the train have no 
wireless receivers in the press sections to let us know what the com- 
mentators think the people think; the newspapers from the big eastern 
cities are far behind us now. We do know, on the train, that many of the 
big papers have called Mr. Truman’s actions vindictive, have said that 

' they are in bad taste, but we do not know how representative they may 
- be of’ voter opinion’ generally. Nor do we know, except in minor frag- 
ments, what is happening elsewhere in the campaign. But I can tell 
you how the audiences we see behave at the moment of impact of the 
Truman indictment of the General and why Mr. Truman is trying to 
take down from its pedestal the figure of the military hero, which he 
himself helped mightily to put upon that pedestal. 

Take first the immediate reaction of the people: not once on the 
outward passage was Mr. Truman booed or hooted at or heckled. 
Perhaps that does not mean anything: American audiences do not do 
much of that; there is a habit of deference towards the office of Presi- 
dent. Perhaps there was resentment behind the usually impassive faces 
around the back platform at the railroad stations. One cannot tell. 
However, every time Mr. Truman mentioned the General, there was a 
perceptible quickening of attention. You could see it, hear it, and feel 
it. It seemed as though the President were satisfying a conscious need, 
a need for someone who would state the other side of the case on 
Eisenhower—state it in rough, simple terms which anyone could under- 
stand. Except when Mr. Truman was talking to audiences of his own 
partisans in a few of the larger cities, there was little and sometimes 
no cheering, but there was always attention. My own sense of the 
matter is that the people are aware of having heard only the favourable 
side of the case for the General, and desire before making their final 
decisions to hear the other. side ‘stated. Certainly there is ro evidence 
to date that the people resent hearing the other side being stated: 

Now consider the ‘ why’ of this new feature of the American election 
campaign. It was not originally contemplated by the new leaders of 
the Democratic Party that Mr. Truman would take a major part in the 
campaign. At Springfield, Illinois, the headquarters of the campaign 


Truman, there was an original inclination to regard Mr. Truman and 
his record as something which had best be kept as inconspicuously in the 
background as possible. Mr. Truman was, in fact, treated as though 
he were the dubiously reputable old uncle of a more proper younger 
generation. * 

In those early days of the campaign it was not anticipated that 
General Eisenhower would come /to public terms with the older uncle 
of the Republican Party, Senator Taft. Nor in those same days was it 
anticipated that General Eisenhower would bring foreign policy into 
the campaign as an issue. All of those-original assumptions belong to 
past history now. General Eisenhower did come to terms with Senator 
Taft, and General Eisenhower did bring foreign policy into the cam- 
paign. And also General Eisenhower began drawing crowds and 
applause beyond the crowds and applause Governor Stevenson was 
getting. 

Under the impact of these unexpected events, the strategists at 
Stevenson’s headquarters found their feelings towards their old uncle 
changing. His questionable respectability began to seem less important, 
and his often-proven skill-as a political campaigner more worthy of 
consideration. The White House was asked how soon Mr. Truman 


~ could get into the campaign. The Stevenson people realised that they 


needed one thing in particular which the candidate himself was. not 
able to provide, and which Mr. Truman undoubtedly could provide. 
They needed someone who would whip up‘a revival of the faith among 
the Democrats. So, a week ago, Mr. Truman’s train rolled out of 
Washington with a happy warrior aboard the last car. Mr. Truman 
was happy just to be getting into the campaign. He is a politician 
to the marrow of his bones; politics has been his life, and he loves it. 

But there js more to it than that: Harry Truman, the man, is bitterly 
disappointed in another man towards whom he had long felt admiration 
bordering almost on reverence. Dwight Eisenhower was a real hero to 
Mr. Truman. It is a matter of record that Mr. Truman once, in 1945, 
at Potsdam, in Germany, offered to help Dwight Eisenhower to the 
presidency of the United States. It is an important element in this 
second story in two years of President Truman’s relations with generals 
that Mr. Truman gave Dwight Eisenhower the command of the armies 
of the Western Alliance. Mr. Truman not only admired the General; 
Mr. Truman assumed from long association that the General was in 
full agreement with him in the foreign policies of the past seven years. 

In Seattle, in the State of Washington, last week, Mr. Truman said: 
“I am dismayed and disheartened that a man whom we all respected 
and whom I trusted<mplicitly, has turned his back upon the things we 
thought he stcod for and that J particularly thought he stood for’. - 
Those words: were spoken with more than ‘just orthodox political 
feeling: they were spoken out of a real sense of personal betrayal. 
Dwight Eisenhower has said and has done things in this campaign which 
Mr. Truman believes represent a betrayal of his confidence and his 
long faith in the General. 


Foreign Policy Challenged 

I think the full import of that statement is conveyed by another 
passage taken from the same speech. Mr. Truman was referring to 
Senator Taft as the leader of the Republican isolationists, and he went 
on: ‘ They are wrong, but at least they are consistent; they say what 
they believe ’. Here, in the same speech, was obvious respect for Senator 
Taft, the man who has been Mr. Truman’s arch antagonist, and less 
respect for the General, whom Mr. Truman regarded for so long as 
a staunch ally. It is a fact, reportable from the Truman train, that if 
General Eisenhower had campaigned on domestic issues and had left 
foreign policy alone, President Truman would not have delivered a 
personal attack on the Republican candidate. He would have come into 
the campaign, yes, of course; he would have defended his own record 


in office; he would have done his utmost te abuse the Republican Party, 


but he would not have called General Eisenhower unfit for the 
(continued on page 591) 
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Challenge to Books 


N his recent address to the British Council of Churches, Mr. 
George Barnes, the Director of Television Broadcasting, included 
some challenging remarks about reading. 7 


Picture papers (he said) are now the most popular, and in all popular 
newspapers the strip Cartoon is the vehicle of comment: Reading matter 


is dwindling to headlines and underlines, and television is the easy way ~ 


out for those who prefer pictures to letters. These criticisms are common, 
but what proof there is suggests that pictures can stimulate the imagina- 
tion of most people more than print. The critics of this generation 
are lettered and generalise from their_own inadequate experience. Is 
it rash to suggest that mass education may use a different system of 
communication from the minority education we have had as printing 
has succeeded writing and writing has succeeded rote? 
The wheel of life turns indeed. For pictures are older than letters and 
. pictures were, one supposes, ‘the oldest form of communication among 
human beings. From the rough drawings of the savage oa the walls of 
the cave we shall come in due time to the coloured pictures of television, 
accompanied by the voice of the commentator, in every cottage home. 
And, again while five centuries have passed since its invention, printing 
is now being used to convey ideas by photographs and ‘drawings as 
much as by words. After our great-grandfathers’ struggles to ensure 
that reading, writing and arithmetic should be the conmon equipment 
of mankind, the strip cartoonist-and the photographer with a candid 
camera ranks equally with the trained reporter and gossip-writer in the 
field of popular journalism. Such is the world in which we all live. 

What does this mean for the future of books? It is symptomatic 
of the many-sidedness of the activities of the B.B.C. that while television 
marches on its conquéring way, we still offer to our readers, drawn from 
those who enjoy the spoken word, our customary Autumn Book Number. 
In it we include such minority delights as a new poem by Dr. Edith 
Sitwell, a review by E. M. Forster of the latest bcok by Aldous Huxley, 
a survey of the two-volume Cambridge Medieval History, and 
so 02. -It is not obvious how such things as these could ever be swamped 
or substituted by talking pictures. Clearly Mr. Barnes is not saying 
that they could be or should be. And one hopes that it is something 
more than nostalgia or a reactionary mind that makes one believe there 
will always be room in our civilisation for literature and historical 
writing. The historian of the future will have at his disposal resources 
undreamt of by Macaulay or John Richard Green. If films can be 
preserved he will be able to see many public events as they happened. 
Speeches will be kept in cans. And yet it is hard to imagine how 
without the record of the written word the story can be told. 

Of course it is true that much trash is still published, and»many 
‘pulp’ magazines might remain pulp, unregretted. Yet printing is the 
vehicle that provides us with the vast corpus of technical instruction 
and information by which knowledge is handed down from generation 
to generation, and it is, one fancies, significant that the intelligent 
adolescent rarely finds full satisfaction from instruction given him only 
by word of mouth and by picture. But even if one lays aside printing 
—if printing had never been invented—still one is struck by the memory 
of how some of the finest contributions to civilisation, the works.of the 
Greek philosophers, for example, and the religion of Christ and 
Mohammed have come down to us and survived in all their potency 
through the agency of the written word. Is there therefore any serious 
challenge to books from the talking picture? One would suggest rather 
that while the latter has added richness and pleasure to many people’s 
lives, books will survive as long as our civilisation does. 
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What They Are Saying 


Mr. eis HE new pronouncement 


SINCE THE PUBLICATION, ¢ on October 2, of Stalin’s fifty-one-page article 
in Bolshevik, the radio stations throughout the U.S.S.R. and the satellite 
countries have been working at high pressure. For, in addition to giving 
the text of that voluminous pronouncement, they had, from the evening 
of October 5, -to cope with the Moscow Party Coagress. : 

The main point of interest in Stalin’s statement was the playing down 
of one of Moscow’s chief propaganda themes in the past years—that 
the imperialist west was preparing a third world war against the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites—and its replacement by the prophecy (origin- 
ally voiced by Stalin in 1928 and again in 1930) of a war between 
Britain and America. Western subservience to America, said Stalin, 
would not be tolerated indefinitely, which meant that wars between 
capitalist states are inevitable. But a capitalist-communist war is not 
inevitable because the west does not want to put to the test the continued 
existence of capitalism as a whole. The immediate aim of the ‘peace’ 
campaign would do nothing to abolish the inevitability of war: only 
the destruction of imperialism would do this. The other point of interest 
was Stalin’s prophecy in regard to international trade: the communist 
countries would soon be self-supporting and would then cease imports 
fiom the west. Pravda, as quoted by Moscow radio, stated: 

Comrade Stalin’s work represents the highest stage in the development 
of Marxist-Leninist political economy. Its publication is a signal event 
an the ideological life of the Party and the Soviet people. It has truly 
historical significance. It wil exercise a trem-ndous influence on the 
development of Soviet science, will help our cadres to understand more 
profoundly the laws of social development, and will play a big part in 
arming ideologically the Communist Parties in other countries. 


From France, the Radical Socialist L’Aurore was quoted as describing 
Stalin’s pronouncement as both a warning and an encouragement to 
the free world: §: 

The new propaganda theme will be received on our side with real 
serenity. Which of the two systems is in better health at the present 
moment? True, the Communist aggression in Korea has more or less 
deeply shaken national economies, but the western economy as a whole 
has victoriously resisted the Korean war. In that sense, Stalin, in spite 
of his boasts, has lost the Korean war. 


China has not yet, apparently, caught up with Stalin’s new outlook 
in the matter of international trade. In a review of China’s foreign trade 
during the past three years, the head of the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
stated that though China would endeavour to expand her trade with the 


_ Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies, and South East Asia, she was 


in the meantime willing to resume and increase trade with western 
countries on the basis of equality of mutual benefit. Broadcasts from 
Peking gave great publicity to the achievements of the past three years, 
including the achievement of ‘true national independence’ and the 
triumph of having exterminated all ‘bandits’ and ‘ counter-revo- . 
lutionaries ’. According to a broadcast article by Po I-po in the Comin- 
form journal, the total number exterminated was ‘ over 2,000,000’. 
Coupled with this came the claim in People’s Daily from Peking that 
during the past three years China had ‘radiated her formerly latent 
beneficent and boundless light and warmth, and had swept aside with 
irresistible force the historical filth that had accumulated ’. 

In support of Stalin’s thesis about growing antagonism between 
Britain and America was the interpretation by communist commentators 
of the proceedings at the British Labour Party Conference. Thus, Vienna 
radio’s ‘ Russian Hour’ reported that the ‘ anti-American wing of the 
Labour Party has achieved an overwhelming victory’, and quoted 
Crossman as saying that the task of a future Labour government would 
be ‘to regain Britain’s lost independence’, And a Warsaw broadcast 
declared that the number and nature of the resolutions showed the 
true feelings of “ the masses of the working people ’, and were ‘ virtually 
a vote of no confidence in the Attlee-Morrison leadership ’. 

Western commentators also showed considerable interest in the 
Labour Party Conference. The New York Times was quoted as qués- 
tioning whether Mr. Bevan had not won a victory which would cost 
him dearly in the long run. The New York Herald Tribune, on the 
other hand, was quoted as commenting: — 

Mr. Bevan is considered to have greatly enhanced his importance in 
Britain. His reinforced strength is expected to make it possible for him 
and his followers to continue to push the Labour Party farttee to the 
left both in domestic and foreign questions. 
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* Did You Hear That? 


- ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE GARDENER 


ONE OF THE PAPERS at the International Horticultural Congress 
which attracted much attention was that read by Professor H. B. TuKEy, 
of Michigan State College. His subject was the use of radio-active 


_ isotopes in experiments on plants and trees. Professor Tukey spoke about 
_ his researches in “Radio Newsreel ’. 


‘ cestors—I mean yours and mine—maintained 


_million—we would literally be able to see what 


‘ 


‘tists at Cornell University sprayed something on 


“There is nothing really new’, he explained, ‘about what we have 
been doing. Science receives much credit for new achievements, but 
every scientist knows full well that many of a 
these are the re-establishments of old principles 
and practices. Hundreds of years ago, our an- 


that plants take in food not only through their 
roots but through their leaves and bark as well. 
They believed this so strongly that they smeared 
manure over the trunk and branches of fruit 
trees as well as putting it in the ground. The 
more obroxious the mixture the more effective 
it seemed to be. Until recently we scientists all 
smiled and shook our heads at this quaint old 
country notion. We knew that leaves had a 
protective covering impervious to water and 
nutrients. Why, everyone knew that plants eat 
through their roots. Then, in 1942, three scien- 


a fruit tree to kill disease. They noticed that 
not only was the disease killed, but trees actually 
looked greener and healthier. These Cornell 
men happened to be men of great curiosity, 
and they went ahead and they sprayed 
fertiliser on the bark and the leaves. The 
results were outstanding. 

“We in Michigan State College became inter- 
ested; we wanted to find out the how and the 
why of this startling discovery. It so happened 
that radio-active materials were just coming out 
on the market. What could be better? We 
thought that if we put some of these atomic 
tracers in the fertilisers—only a few parts of a 


happened. And so we did. Our most spectacular 
experiment was with a tomato plant. Within a 
few second of putting phosphorus isotopes at 
one end of a leaf, the geiger-counter showed that 
there’ was radio activity inside the other end of 
the leaf, and within six hours it was right down 
in the young growing roots. 

“Is it going to help the farmer and the mar- 
ket gardener? Will it help you in your garden? 
I think it will. If a plant or a tree has a miror 
deficiency which wants correcting quickly, feeding through the leaf will 
do-it. For example, a shortage of magnesium can be corrected by 
spraying the plant with Epsom salts. Then, in spring, we want to get 
the blossom to set as fruit. To do this, nitrogen is needed in the plant, 
but when the soil is cold and wet, as it so often is in the spring, nitrogen 
cannot get into the roots. We can put this right with a nitrogen spray. 

‘This leaf dressing is not expensive; it is often cheaper. Take 
phosphorus: we found that one pound applied to the leaves does the 
work of ten pounds in the soil. But I do not want to give the impression 
that in future we are going to feed all plants only through the leaves; we 
are not. The new method is a useful device for meeting special 
problems ’. 4 


BUYING A MASTERPIECE 


‘The last work of Michelangelo has just been acquired by the city of 


Milan. It is a sculptured group of the Virgin Mary ‘ grieving over the 
body of the dead Christ’, and-it was left unfinished when illness. forced 
Michelangelo to lay down his chisel. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 


=) 


Michelangelo’s last work, the ‘ Rondanini’ Pieta 
Photograph: Phaidon Press 


Rome correspondent, spoke about the sale in ‘The Eye-witness’. 

“This group ’, hé said, ‘ which is now to go from Rome to Milan, is 
called the Rondanini Pieta, after the name of the Great Roman 
mansion in which it has been preserved for many years. It was one of 
the last of Michelangelo’s known works to remain in private ownership, 
and it belonged to Count Roberto Vimercati Sanseverini, who died in 
1946. He left his property to be divided between four heirs, and the 
division compelled the sale of what had become one of the family’s most 

= important assets. It had been valued by art 
experts at nearly £143,000, but the realisation 
of this figure was hedged about with difficulty. 
The offer of an even larger sum from an Ameri- 
can source had to be declined because the 
government forbade the export of this master- 
piece from Italian soil. On the other hand, the 
Italian state decided to waive its legal right to 
purchase the work at an amount equal to the 
highest offer, and so the problem was to find a 
buyer in the Italian market. 

“ Several would-be purchasers are said to have 
been deterred by the thought of what the income- 
tax authorities might do if anyone revealed him- 
self wealthy enough to put down the equivalent 
of £143,000 for a single work of art. In the end; 
a group of Milanese business men, who insist on 
remaining strictly anonymous, indicated that 
they would assist their local authorities to pur- 
chase the work for Milan, a city which, till 
now, has possessed no example of Michelangelo’s 
work among its public art collections ’”. 


NAMELESS STREETS 

‘There are in Glasgow about 1,500 streets’, 
said MAuRIcCE LINDSAY in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
“So rapid is the progress in housing that names 
for more new streets are constantly being asked 
for. It is the responsibility of the Dean of 
Guilds Section of the Master of Works Depart- 
ment to make suggestions, but the actual names 
are finally approved by the Police Committee 
of the Corporation. A few suggestions come in 
from the outside public, but by and large the 
Dean of Guilds staff have to root up on their 
own. They try, whenever possible, to perpetuate 
whatever local names may have been associated 
with the farms which occupied the site before 
building began. Often enough the old names 
are in Gaelic, which is not easy to pronounce, 
or when translated sounds too like an existing 
street name. Clearly, no two streets in the city can have the same name; 
not quite so clearly, no two streets ought to have names that may lead 
to confusion between them. Thus, the other day, somebody suggested 
Crimmond as a street name—a pleasant sounding word with strong 
Scots associations—everything in its favour, indeed, except the fact 
that there is already a Crummond Street. 

‘ The Dean of Guilds men cannot fall back on devices used by their 
predecessors: for instance, the oldest Glasgow street names, dating 
from the time the city was just growing up around the cathedral, were 
functional—High Street, Bridgegate (“ gate” is the Scots word for 
“ way”), Fishergate, and so on. But new housing estates cannot have 
names of that sort. Nor are the Glasgow authorities allowed to per- 
petuate an eighteenth-century custom wherein famous living citizens 
had streets named after them in commemoration: John Glassfoot, for 
instance, the eighteenth-century tobacco lord, gave rise to Glassfoot 
Street, and Provost John Ingram, his cousin, and a famous industrialist, 
to Ingram Street. But, as the man ultimately responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing the suggestions laughingly assured me, Glasgow is in no real danger 
of having any nameless streets ”. 
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THE HERRING-HOUSES OF BORNHOLM 
‘J have never seen anything quite like the herring-houses of Bornholm ’, 
said H. T. Norris in a Home Service talk. ‘They vary a good deal 
in style. The more modern lack the tumble-down or ramshackle 
picturesqueness of the old. All of them have broad square or round 
chimneys, usually two to.a house, often only one and sometimes up to 
half a dozen. When these are white-washed they have a weird 
appearance indeed. What the oast houses are to Kent so the herring- 
houses are to Bornholm. : 

‘When I first entered my eyes smarted because of the smoke. Then, 


Herring-houses at Gudhjem, Bornholm 


as I got more used to my surroundings, I saw two gigantic fireplaces 
at the far end immediately below the pair of chimney-stacks. The fire- 
places were filled with alder logs heaped inside, sending forth a fragrant 
aroma into the otherwise fishy smell. But although I was interested in 
the process, my attention was fixed on the large figure seated before 
the fire. I do not think I have ever seen so stout a woman and she had 
her back turned. She was wearing a white kerchief on her head and a 
white apron tied cross-ways on her back. To her left by the window 
was a large basket of logs and in her left hand she held a long ladle, 
which she used to sprinkle water on the burning faggots. Above her, 
two pieces of sacking hung curtain-like before the grills of herrings in 
the chimney. There she sat, like a conductor of an orchestra before 
a smoking stage. A little boy helped her by heaping more logs to 
replenish the fire. She turned her face towards the window. It was 
wrinkled and rosy, perhaps from the heat. She would have been an 
ideal subject for Rembrandt. Another fisher-woman was busily lighting 
the. second fireplace. The grills were turned and roasted, and then 
removed to make way for another one of the numerous rows still drying 
in the sun. In the fresh air an oldish gentleman was busily making 
boxes, hammering lids and bases in preparation for the smoked and 
salted herrings. Immediately to the north of Tejn is a saw-mill where 
the boxes are manufactured and they can easily be sent to the neigh- 
bouring herring-houses ’. 


MEASURING MOUNT EVEREST 

“It is exactly 100 years’, said RICHARD WILLIAMS, B.B.C. correspon- 
dent in Delhi, “ since surveyors established for certain that Mount Everest 
was the highest mountain in the world. The official height was and still 
is 29,002 feet, but the figure has often been disputed and many atlases 
and books of reference prefer a later measurement—29,141 feet, 
although the surveyor responsible did not claim finality for it. The 
difficulty is that the geodetic system of measuring the height of Hima- 
layan peaks is open to a large margin of error. The first survey was 
made from six different points, all more than 100 miles away from 
Everest. At that distance the effect of refraction—where, to oversimplify 
a technical explanation, the straight line between two points becomes an 
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arc—can make a difference of over 1,000 feet in height, and refraction 
changes all the time, according to the density of the air. The necessary 
correction is at best only a careful guess. Hence the different results 
which each survey has brought back. ~ Z 

“In order to try to settle the question for good, the Survey of India 
Department has decided to measure Everest again. And this month 
surveyors will take readings from four or five selected points inside 
Nepal, within thirty or forty miles of the peak. This is much closer 
than anything attempted before and will mean a corresponding gain in 
accuracy. But even then some error may creep in. The exact and 
indisputable height of Everest will be known only when 
the mountain is conquered and some weary climber 
. carries an altimeter to the summit’. 5 
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CORNISH PRICES A CENTURY AGO 
C. R. CLINKER recently spoke in the West of England 
Home Service about the diaries of William Pease of 
Boconnoc. These relate to the years 1832 to 1881 
and their main interest lies in the prices in Cornwall 
at that time. 
‘Farming’, he said, ‘in which Pease had a personal 
interest, necessarily brought with it visits to markets 
and fairs. He was a regular attender at the Bath and 
West of England Exhibition, and one year he bought 
a sewing machine for his daughter; it cost £13. The 
traditional harvest supper is mentioned. each year: 
against September 3, 1859, he says: “ This evening I 
gave a Harvest Supper to Trewindle men and women 


Machine and Air Pump ”. : 

‘The cattle plague struck Cornwall in December, 
1865, for the first time on any scale and Pease called 
together the local farmers to form a mutual benefit 
society. Upwards of £10,000-worth of stock was 
insured, After mentioning the killing of animals neces- 
sary to stamp out the disease, he adds: “we all went 
to Mr. Honeycombe’s and were shut up in a cellar in 
order to be disinfected by chloride of lime, sulphuric 
acid, salt, and water mixed in a dish, the fumes of which had such 
an effect upon all of us that it brought on a troublesome cough ”. 

‘He gives an account, dated September 7, 1839, of seeing a man 
jump from the cliffs at Portreath 168 feet into the sea, with a note, 
“he appears to do this act regularly”; and of his daughter’s departure, 
in September, 1842, to Miss Couche’s boarding school at St. Blazey 
“. . to remain till Friday night or Saturday morning. Terms, board, 
etc., 3s., schooling Is., together 4s. per week ”. 

“ August, 1872, found him at Lizard Town where “after breakfast 
we walked to the New Telegraph Station at Pen Olver, built by Mr. 
Fox, and had the signals explained to us . . .”. The week’s holiday 
for himself and his wife cost 25s. for lodgings, 7s. horse stabling, 3s. 
servant’s board and. 14s. sundries—a total of £2 9s. Od. A year later, 
at Llanberis, the weekly bill for’three people came to £2 16s. 6d. plus 
15s. for the ponies which carried the party to the top of Snowdon ’. 


H. T. Norris 


THE TYPIST’S TEA JUSTIFIED 
‘Tea’, said a doctor in ‘Good Health’, ‘is a comparative newcomer 
as drinks go. It was first mentioned in English in the year 1615, and 
first sold in London in 1657. Of course, like anything new in this 
country, it promptly met with opposition. In 1673 I understand the 
total prohibition of brandy and rum, coffee and tea, as well as the 
suppression of all coffee houses, was advocated in Parliament, because 
it was said they interfered with the consumption of barley and malt. 
But in spite of opposition tea had come to stay, and. now it seems in 
the United Kingdom we consume some 443,000,000 pounds annually, 
or nine-and-a-half pounds per person. Z 
“Tea contains two important substances: caffeine and tannin. The 
caffeine mostly comes out in the first infusion and the tannin comes 
out on standing or adding more water, and accounts for the slightly 
astringent or bitter flavour of tea that has been made for a long time. 
A good cup of tea contains about a grain of caffeine. In reasonable 
doses, caffeine stimulates the higher centres of the brain and increases 
people’s sense of well-being and their efficiency. In careful tests, for 
instance, it has been shown that typists type faster and with fewer 
mistakes after one or two cups of tea’. ee 
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By BARBARA WARD j 


N the talk last week* I suggested that in the modern world one 

of our great problems is that the mass environment that we have 

built up inevitably by way of industry and science and so on, does 

threaten to swamp the individual human being—the little man in 
the big town as they say. So that one of our problems is that many 
of the reforms designed to make man’s life easier and more comfortable 
and more rich seem at the same time to increase this swamping of his 
personality. What I would like to do today is to look at one or two 
of the ideas that are current on the kind of reform that we need in 
our society, and to try-and examine whether our new radical thinking 
is not modifying some of these ideas and some of these procedures, 
simply in the interests of the individual human being and in the scope 
available for his personality. And what I would like to begin with is 
the idea of planning for full employment. 


Evils of the ‘Mass Age’ 

It is my own belief that throughout the free world we will never 
again tolerate mass unemployment; because of all the evils of the mass 
age, clearly there is nothing to equal in horror and brutality that of 
mass unemployment, which leaves a man, who wants to work, out of 
work for year after-year, divorcing him from the active partnership and 
companionship of his mates. That is an evil which has created: untold 
suffering in the world, including such things as the Hitlerian dictator- 
ship, and it is one which we will not tolerate. 

Nevertheless, while we will not tolerate unemployment, I think that 
we are having a certain measure of second thoughts, as it were, about the 
means of preventing mass unemployment. In the past there has been 
considerable popularity for the idea of what I would call total physical 
~ planning; that is, the planning of the whole of an economy by some 
central planning agency, which allots the materials, controls imports 
and exports, decides how much each industry will produce, decides, 
too, what the wage rates will be and what the hours of work, and in 
fact, produces a total physical pattern for the economy, to which the 
economy has to conform. This is a fairly difficult form of planning, 
naturally, but we have seen its consequences, and we have seen it at 
work, in Soviet Russia and more recently in eastern Europe. And I 
think that what has been borne home to us is that this degree of total 
physical planning does bear down in the most disastrous and destructive 
way upon the individual human being, upon his rights and upon his 
liberties, and upon the whole expression and development of his 
personality. 

Until two or three years ago the Czech worker was part of the 
traditional western organisation of trade unions; he was in a more or 
less free economy, and although there were evils in that economy, they 
were certainly not equal in evil to the degree of control and degree of 
actual coercion which has been exercised upon him in the last few 
years, in which he has no freedom of choice of job, in which he has 
no freedom of bargain or collective bargaining for his wage rates, and 
-in which the whole temper of his. work and the extent of his work, even 
the extent. of his so-called voluntary overtime, are fixed for him. In 
other words, the total physical ,planning, though it can produce full 
employment, does so at immense cost. But thanks, I think, to some of 
the advances that have been made in our economic thinking and in our 
instruments of economic policy in the last fifteen years, we can in 
the free world envisage other forms of-planning for full employment 
which do not entail this immensely onerous total phys:cal control. And 
for this perhaps we are more indebted, I think, to Lord Keynes than 
to anyone else, for it was he who pointed out that you could in fact, 
by budgetary means, by maintaining a high level of purchasing power 
and a steady level of capital investment in a community, maintain 
demand at a sufficient level to float the economy, as it were, and to 
float it into full employment without its controlling each individual 
aspect of the economy. The budget would keep the demand and supply 
steady in the economy and that would be its chief function, and the 
actual productive processes would be carried on by independent 
agencies, public and private, who would have a large leeway in the 
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economy within the framework of the full use of its resources. That has 
been of inestimable value to the whole of the free world; it has been. 
adopted very largely in our own country and has made considerable 
leeway in the United States as well. And it does offer an alternative 
to total physical planning and does provide a flexible system. 

On the other hand, one has also got to admit that, for this type of 
financial control—of financial planning for full employment—the nation 
is rather too small a unit. America could just manage it because it is a 
continent as well as a nation, and Russia no doubt could also manage 
a comparable degree of control becalse it too is an economy of con- 
tinental scale. But for Britain, which depends upon world trade for 
twenty per cent. of its economy, and for the countries on the fringe of 
western Europe, you could not achieve full employment simply by 
national means alone: we could not maintain our full employment 
economy, as it were, simply by pulling up our own boot straps. We 
depend vitally upon foreign trade. To give you one example, when in 
1949 the American economy declined in industrial activity by only 
five per cent., the drop in its trade with the outside world was thirty 
per cent., and the consequence of that was of course that the whole of the 
rest of the world, which depends so much upon American trade, was 
precipitated into the devaluation crisis. Now, any nation that is so 
vulnerable to the movement in other economies cannot envisage plan- 
ning for full employment without co-operating fully with these other 
economies, and that was one of the main points brought out in a very 
useful and interesting report to the United Nations on full employment, 
about two or three years ago. There it was pointed out that financial 
measures for maintaining purchasing power, for maintaining investment, 
and therefore for maintaining high levels of employment throughout the 
free world could, in fact, only be secured by international action and by 
the wholehearted co-operation of nations with each other. 


Is the National Unit Big Enough? 

And so, one can say, I think, that two things have emerged in our 
thinking about planning: one is that we are concerned now to find far 
more flexible means of planning, and on the other hand we are now 
aware of the fact that they have to be on an international scale and 
that the national unit is simply not big enough in order to make plan- 
ning effective. Now let us look at another point which is very essential 
and central in our thinking for economic reform and radical change, 
and that is fair shares: the idea of genuine equality between’ citizens 
in the community which, of course, I do not need to point out, is one 
of the driving forces of a modern world. We have had in recent weeks a 
very striking example of it in Egypt, in which the revolt led by General 
Neguib had as one of its sparking plugs, as it were, the revolt of the . 
great mass of the Egyptians against appalling differences between the 
ostentation and the wealth of the few, and the extreme hardship of the 
many. Now I think that the idea of equality is very generally accepted, 
and the idea of fair shares too, but there is one side of it which I think we 
have to consider more in this country, and one which I think is cardinal 
for the next fifty years. So much of our assumptions about fair shares in 
this country have been made on the basis that there is enough to share. 
It is obvious, it is inherent in the phrase ‘fair shares’, that there is 
going to be something to hand round and to divide and distribute more 
justly, and I think that we have assumed very much that the wealth 
which is going to be divided, is provided either by ‘them ’, that is, the 
wealthiér people, or by ‘ it’, the state. 

This is a very natural assumption when one is emerging from a 
situation in which there have been extremes of wealth and poverty, 
because naturally the poor assume that the redistribution of wealth will 
meet their problem. And I think it is also highly justified after a period, 
such as we have had in this country, of continuous unemployment, 
because people must feel that if they have been left not producing wealth 
for a decade or more, the production of wealth cannot be very much of 
a problem, because if it were, people would have set them to work. 


_Therefore we have come out into this period, I think, with the feeling 


that sharing is the most important problem in this question of equality. 
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My own feeling is that for the next fifty years the emphasis is going 
to change, and that we are much more going to come up against the 
question, not so much of sharing wealth, which exists already, but of 
creating wealth which does not. But the idea that the problem of pro- 
duction is solved—is one which lies behind us—we now know it is not 
true. We now know, not only for our own community but for the 
whole world, that the production of more wealth, the production of 
more resources, the building up of our resources so that the good life 
can be maintained and spread, is going to be the cardinal focus of 
radical thinking for the next fifty years. The interesting thing about 
this focus is that it does bring you back very sharply to the problem 
of the individual’s responsibility. Because, you see, the pursuit of pro- 
duction, the pursuit of productivity does depend upoa the managerial 
side, upon imagination, initiative, the readiness to take risks, upon a 
whole attitude, for example, towards the application of science to 
industry; and this can be revolutionary. On the side of the worker it 
depends too upon the quality of the work he does, upon the amount 
of work he is prepared to do, upon the question of overtime, upon the 
question of the length of his working week. 


We All Pay Each Other’s, Wages 


All these things depend, I think, to an overwhelming extent, upon 
the attitude which people bring towards the productive process, both 
on the side of management and of labour. It dozs come back, again 
and again, to a question of individual responsibility. For example, when 
Mr. Lincoln Evans was speaking recently in the Trades Union Con- 
gress, he pointed out that we all pay each other’s wages; in other words, 
the wages of the community come out of the common fund of work 
and effort which the community is creating, and you cannot have wealth 
to share unless the wealth-creating processes are carried on. And though 
it may be natural that in the past we have not put so much emphasis 
upon the creation of wealth, it is my conviction that in the next fifty 
years we are going to put much more emphasis urfon it. Therefore 
individual responsibility is going to come more to the fore. 

But it is not only a question of ourselves; it is not only a question of 
maintaining our own standards; it is also a question of our responsibility 
towards other nations. Where, in fact, do fair shares stop? Do they stop 
at the frontiers? Do they stop at the cliffs of Dover? To what extent 
do they spread, shall we say, to the sugar growers of Jamaica? To what 
extent do they spread to the cocoa farmers of Nigeria? Do they go 
out as far as Malaya? What exactly is our concept of fair ghares? And 
if we really believe that a very great sharing of wealth is one of the 
bases of our free community, and I think we all do, nevertheless we 
have to recognise that given the world of Asia and Africa, and given 
the growth of population throughout the world, the amount of wealth 
available for sharing is drastically and grossly inadequate, and that 
therefore we cannot cash out of that responsibility by saying, ‘ Oh, we’ve 
got enough to go round here; and what we really would like is the 
long week-end for management, and a thirty-five hour week for labour ’. 
I mean, maybe we would like that, but we cannot like that and at the 
same time say that we have any sense of responsibility for the backward 
areas of the world. And the only way in which they are going to 
get fair shares is if there is going to be enough wealth to share. 

On techniques of productivity, on techniques for the increasing of 
production—there is no end to that. There is a whole field awaiting us 
in the application, for example, of science to industry. For example, 
there is not only the possibility of developing atomic power into indus- 
trial power, but there is another possibility which fascinates me after 
my visit to Australia and that is that we may be within two decades, 
perhaps, of-refining salt water. What that would do for the creation of 
new areas of food production, what it would do for central Australia 
where there is already a complete articulation of rivers but no water 
to run in them, what that would do forthe creation of wealth is, of 
course, almost limitless; it makes the second half of the twentieth 
century rather an exciting time to live in. But it does mean that we 
accept as a responsibility the creation of wealth, that we do not regard 
it as a marginal problem, and we do not believe that the responsibility 
of this community in particular, whether in management or in labour, 
ends in getting the maximum amount of return for: the minimum 
amount of effort. Behind this whole problem of fair shares, not just for 
ourselves but on a world scale, lies fundamentally the problem of 
creating more wealth. 

That, I think, is not unlinked to another problem, and that is the 
problem of nationalisation of industry. Behind the desire to nationalise 
industry I suppose there have been two main feelings. The first is that 
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production for private enterprise meant that people were producing 
for their own private good and not for the good of the community, 
and the old cry of production for use, not profit, reflected this belief. 
And at the same time I believe that one of the aspects of mass society 
which has been most crippling, if you like, to the imagination of 
ordinary men and women, has been the feeling that as single units in 
mass industry they had no status, they had no part, they had no control 
and they had no responsibility; and behind a cry for nationalisation 
was also a desire for individual responsibility. But I think that one thing 
that we have discovered is that the national scale for industry is so 
big and the national units for nationalisation create such a vast bureau- 
cracy, that we do not get that feeling of status and that feeling of 


individual responsibility, which had been one of the hopes. Therefore - 


in thinking about nationalisation now one discovers that one puts much 
greater emphasis on decentralisation, much greater emphasis on making 
smaller companies, even. private companies, responsible to the public. 
There is in the United’ States a whole new area of experimentation 
in what you might call the co-operative organisation of industry: in 
other words, the workers becoming shareholders, the workers becoming 
profit sharers and the whole industry being carried on as a joint enter- 
prise between labour and management to increase the productivity 
of the industry as a whole, while that productivity is again being shared 
between the partners in industry, according to their contribution. 

That seems to me to give a new focus to one’s thinking about indus- 
trial life, a focus away from the nation, not away from the purposes 
of nationalisation but away from the idea that the nation is necessarily 
the right scale for industrial co-operation. It may well be that the 
co-operative groups in industry should be smaller. That may be, in 
that the whole organisation of co-operation should exist firm by firm, 
or industry by industry, and that you should not get a national organisa- 
tion built yp because it is too large, too cumbrous and too bureaucratic. 
And there are things to study in‘the American pattern of worker- 
management co-operation which protect the individual and do not 
thwart the development of human personality, but at the same time 
give him status, give him fair shares, give him responsibility, and give 
him a sense of active partnership in economic life. 


A Wider International Horizon 

One of the significant things, it seems to me, about this very brief 
look at three or four principles of our economic planning and economic 
radicalism of today, is that each leads us to the same conclusion. Whether 
it is a question of planning by financial mechanism, or whether it is a 
question of fair shares, or whether it is a question of nationalisation, 
again and again one comes back to the idea that the nation as such is 
not necessarily the right unit of organisation. In some cases the nation 
is not big enough; that is true for the organisation of full employment 
and that is certainly true for any concept of fair shares. We want a 
wider international horizon, if we are going to pursue those effectively. 
But for the actual organisation of industry it may also be that the 
nation is too big. It may be that you need to have a co-operative unit 
of a smaller scale. And I would like to point to another idea of 
planning, this time industrial planning, which also suggests that the 
nation is not the right unit, and that is the Schuman Plan. Here we 
have seen the decision of six nations to create a community for 
their iron and their steel and their coal, because they realise that each 


individual industry is not sufficiently competitive or sufficiently con- 


structive and sufficiently efficient, as it were, to meet the demands of 
modern society unless they organise the general control of the industry 
on a more than national basis. : 

So you see, from whichever side you look at it, it is very difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the international aspects of planning and 
the international aspect of the organisation of wealth are of absolutely 
first importance. It is for that reason that in my last talk I want to look 
at these problems of the next twenty or thirty years from the angle of 
international co-operation, that is, what the nations have to do to- 
gether to create wealth, and so the good life for the individual. 

—Home Service 


Among recent publications are: The Nature of Roman Comedy: a Study 
in Popular Entertainment, by George E: Duckworth (Oxford, 48s.); The 
Child’s Conception of Number, by Jean Piaget (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 25s.), and The Magic Curtain: the Story of a Life in Two Fields 
—Theatre and Invention, by the Founder of the Theatre Guild, New 
York, Lawrence Languer (Harrap, 30s.). 
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By PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


T the bottom of Canal Street, New Orleans’ immensely long 
and wide main thoroughfare, close by the ferry which takes 
one across the Mississippi to the industrial suburb of Algiers, 

.< two Negro shoe-shines had installed themselves in an arch- 
way. Their poster, a piece of brown packing paper covered with 

clumsy charcoal writing, said, ‘The people of this city accuse us of 
making their shoes look like glass. We are not the best. But there : 
are none/better. Come for a trial under the archway’. 

I discovered this poster all by myself, on my first morning in 
New Orleans, in fact, it is hard to miss, but was later told that 
it is a well-known and cherished landmark of the city.” That 
morning I found it amusing and touching. Ar the end of my visit 
I felt that in all its paradoxical absurdity it was also very true. 
It was not only the sincere and good-humoured voice of two 
Negroes speaking on behalf of their much maligned fellow 
blacks, but somehow it seemed also to enclose all the strident 
stress and strain, all the thrust and power, all the colour, majesty 
and self-assurance of this old and fast-growing American city, 
in a neat, tightly fitting nutshell. I shall try to explain, in this 
talk, why. 

Not far away, in Royal Street, or Rue Royale as it used to be, 
in the heart of the old French city, I came across what must 
be the most chaotic second-hand bookshop in all America, an 
unbelievable jumble of old maps, etchings, books, pamphlets, 
ancient newspapers and all manners of bits and pieces of historic 
interest. Among so great a variety of goods I was not surprised 
to find also some neckties on display, illustrated ties, of course, 
as are now the fashion in America. But these particular 
ties did not show birds, flowers, naked girls and colour- 
ful abstract designs but a kind of star spangled banner, 
only with too few stars on it. Could this be the Ameri- 
can flag? Not quite: a note next to it explained: ‘ The 
South will rise again. Buy and wear your Confederate 
tie now ’. 

This separatist piece of neck-wear costs two dollars. 
The bookseller admitted with a smile that it was hardly 
more than a joke. Of course, there was still a handful 

- ° of obstinate, die-hard separatists, advocating the 
secession of Dixieland from the Union, but they were 
cranks taken seriously by no one, possibly not even by 
themselves. And it was easy to see why. Indeed, it is 
easy, even for the most casual visitor. The days when 
New Orleans was the forgotten city of the United 

— States, when the North and Middle West allowed the 
deep South, with all-its undeveloped material riches and 
its buried cultural tradition to fall into decay and 
oblivion, when most Americans scarcely knew. where 
New Orleans was and very few ever went there—these 
days are clearly gone. 

Today New Orleans is referred to only in passing as 
\the city which gave birth to hot jazz and invented the : 
cocktail. It has become pointless and unnecessary to proclaim that the 
South will rise again. It has risen, and is still rising. The only revolution 
which was possible here, took place during the past ten years. In this 

. decade the city’s metropolitan area grew by a full quarter and made it 

the third largest city in the United States. 

The transformation is spectacular. One-eighth of the world’s oil 
reserves and one-fifth of its known natural gas deposits are situated 
within a radius of 150 miles from the city’s centre.~ Theoretically, 
therefore, the oil industry of New Orleans could buy the entire state 
out of the Union at the price of ten days’ work. That is what they paid 
to Napoleon 150 years ago. If it wished. If the Confederate neckties had 
any significance. But the two shoe-shines are right, more so than they 
themselves probably know. Their slogan seems to be written all over 
this city; we do not claim to be the best, the largest, the most beautiful 

. city of America. But honestly, is there one better, larger, more beautiful ? 


t 
With the possible exception of San Francisco, I do not think there is. 
New Orleans is unique in a very American sense of the word: unique 
by the riches of its past, and by the inestimable riches of its potential 
future. It has seen more and experienced more than any other American 
city. It is nearly 250 years old and it carries more history on its back 
than any of its sisters, and yet gives one the feeling that it is only 
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Above: Contrasts in New Orleans—in the foreground 

an old French cemetery; in the background the 

modern skyline. Left; Wrought iron verandahs and 

wooden shutters in the old French quarter of 
New Orleans 


now really beginning to live. Its first great era 
rises most vividly before one as one wanders 
through the thirty-odd little streets of the Vieux 
Carré, the original French settlement which 
Adrien de Pauger laid out with the help of eighty 
illicit salt merchants deported from France and to 
which Abbé Prevost sent his unhappy lovers. And 
that the city’s second great era has come and is 
here, anyone can see who takes a walk through 
modern New Orleans; it is a sprawling mass en- 
closing the tiny ancient kernel, which the tradi- 
tionalist Créole inhabitants of the Vieux Carré 
used to call, not so long ago, the American City, 
as distinct from their own graceful, aristocratic 
miniature Faubourg St. Honoré. Or if one takes a motor launch trip 
through the port, ten miles up river or fifteen down, the docks and 
warehouses, the grain elevators and oil storage tanks, the huge new 
industrial plants of Chrysler and Henry Kaiser on either bank of the 
river never leave so much as a gap in the sky-line. - 

But however fascinated the economist may be by this spectacle, he 
is never allowed to forget that New Orleans is, in fact, two cities, 
and that it has two things which no other American city has. It stands 
on the threshold between two continents; it is a pan-American city. 
Secondly, and this to a European is even more striking, it is neither 
wholly American nor distinctly European, but an amalgam which stands 
supremely in its own right. It is a world city carrying the common 
history and the common destiny of both Europe and America, fused and 
blended in 250 years of adventure, extravagance, high spirits, violence 
and generosity to a homogenous whole, compared to which New York 
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is a discordant jumble of unassimilated elements, and Washington, with 
al] its genuine cosmopolitanism, little more than a bland, smooth surface. 
But above all, New Orleans is the heart of Dixie. And Dixie is living 
history in the European sense of the word. 

The origins of the term Dixie seem obscure. Most probably it dates 
back to the time of the flat-boat men, the crude, boisterous, illiterate 
and fighting-mad Mississippi skippers, to Mike Fink, Bill Sedley and 
giant Annie Christmas who, at the beginning of the last century, paid 
the piper in the city of sin and called its noisy and often murderous 
tune. A few years after the Louisiana purchase, at a time when the 
American monetary system was in complete chaos, one of the New 
Orleans banks began issuing ten dollar notes, one. side of which was 
printed in English, the other in French. On the latter was the French 
word for ten: d-i-x. Since the correct pronunciation of French was 
not one of the accomplishments of the flat-boat ruffians from the North 
—whom the refined Creoles contemptuously lumped together as “ Kain- 
tocks ’, the barbarians from Kentucky—one of these notes was known 
simply as a dix, and collectively they were dixies. Sooa the name applied 
to the city as well, and with the Civil War to the entire South. 


Is Dixie French? 

Dixie, then, sounding so unmistakably American, is French. But in 
truth, it is no more French than New Orleans itself, where today almost 
nothing is French except the name. The street names in the Vieux 
Carré have all been anglicised; the Rue Royale has become Royal Street, 
Rue Bourbon, Bourbon Street, and the same has happened to the Rue 
St. Pierre, Chartres, Conde, Dauphine and St. Louis, although for 
sentimental reasons the old French name is sometimes written under- 
neath. Most of the delightful restaurants, large and small and without 

_ exception serving fabulously good food, bear their old French names 
but the few French-speaking waiters at Antoine’s, Galatoire’s or Brous- 
sard’s, are French Canadians who have drifted south; and the last 
French language newspaper, an anachronistic weekly sheet, died many 
years ago from want of-readers. 

Indeed, it was quite a shock to me to Aiseeves that the very houses 
in the Vieux Carré are not really French either. The elegant front of 
Madame Pontalba’s Buildings, the lovely row of perfectly proportioned 
windows of Faisendieu’s and Seignouret’s mansions, Madame Lalourie’s 
Haunted House, the ‘ Perfect Stairway’ of No. 623 Toulouse- Street, 
the cool, dusky court-yards of the Patio Royal and Patti’s Court, the 
delicate green shutters set against paling ochre and rain-washed pink, 
and the unbelievable multitude of wrought and cast iron balconies and 
delicate lattice work: this infinite variety of lazy colonial charm and 
graceful European sophistication slumbering in the rich golden afternoon 
light of the sub-tropical sun is a breathtaking little jewel box of stately 
design and wisely resigned fulfilment in the afterglow of a bygone age, 
but it is not French. Old New Orleans was twice destroyed by fire 
in the eighteenth century and it was rebuilt, as we see it now, by 
the Spaniards, but their most thoughtful and enterprising Governor 
had a French name, Carondelet. One of the city’s largest avenues is 
called after him, and rightly so. He gave New Orleans its first street 
lighting and drove the alligators from the muddy gutters. 

There are only two places where French is still spoken—out on the 
plantations and among the bayous of the Evangeline County of 
Louisiana, where the older generation hangs on to it, and in the 
innumerable cabarets, night clubs, dance and strip-tease halls of Bour- 
bon Street, where it survives in the form of Creole songs. Here at 
the Mardi Gras Club, you can still hear that indestructible old-timer of 
early jazz days, venerable chocolate-brown Lizzie Miles sing, with 
broken voice but unbroken delight, the great blues of Basin Street: She 
calls it ‘Bassin Rue’, once ‘heaven on earth’, to the thunderous 
applause of enraptured listeners, while outside the shore patrols of the 
U.S. Navy pass in search of innocent sailors in not so innocent com- 
pany, and a streetcar pushes its way down crowded Bourbon Street, 
turns the corner into Royal Street and makes off towards a district 
actually called Desire. Only it is a streetcar no longer but an ordinary 
bus, with white passengers in front and black in the rear, and ‘ Bassin 
Rue’ which in the days of Kate Townsend, Hattie Hamilton and Fanny 
Sweet, must have been the world’s most prosperous street of sin, vice 
and gambling, was. broken up and renamed a good many years ago. 

Spanish then are the houses of old New Orleans, Spanish the lovely 
courtyards properly called patios, and Spanish is today the most spoken 
language beside English. South American sailors are everywhere. True, 
that historic little wooden shack, Jean Lafitte’s, the freebooter’s smithy, 
aunounces from a scarcely legible wooden plate that it now houses, 
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‘L’ambassade de la Commune Libre du Vieux Montmartre’ in Paris, 
but outside it no two Americans can agree how the city’s name should 
be pronounced; some call it ‘ New Orlins ’, others ‘ New Orleens*. Only 
the delivery van standing outside the garden restaurant of the Court 
of Two Sisters has written on it ‘ Nouvelle Orleans ’, but-can the driver 
pronounce it? Inside, by candle light under giant palm and plane trees 
standing breathlessly still.in the windless tropical summer night, the 
little black waiter serving us with. gumbo soup, soft shell crab and 
shrimp creole, confessed he found the climate hard to. bear. He was 
from Chicago and longed to go back. The head waiter, on the other 
hand, a-young white man, was born two streets away and would live 
nowhere else. 

But does it matter, I asked myself, among this unique fusion of sleepy 
nostalgia and rumbustious energy? What makes the rest of America so 
disturbing to the European, namely, the violent contrast between the 
ageless antiquity: of the landscape and the extreme, almost thoughtless 
youth of its people; does not worry one here. That is why one falls so 
easily and unreservediy in love with New Orleans. Here you may 
scrape the surface and not come immediately upon virgin rock. You 
come upon human history, layer upon layer, from Jean Baptiste le 
Moyne de Bienville, Louisiana’s first governor who founded the city, 
on a day in May, 1717, to the preposterous Huey Long and his colossal 
Mississippi bridge. In the still noon hour, standing in front of the lovely 
wrought iron balcony of the Maison Seignouret, I found it easy to 
feel time flow away, wave after wave, to imagine myself in the dancing 
years of the quadroon girls, and back again another step among the 
flat-boat men, the gamblers, Bricktop Jackson and Bridget Fury, those 
renowned women toughs, the scarlet ladies of Basin Street, the Voodoo 
Queens of imperishable memory. And back another step, it was not 
hard to visualise what Manon Lescaut and Des Grieux saw when they 
first arrived with the deported convict women. It is all still there. Only 
of Robert Cavelier, Szeur de la Salle, 1 found scarcely a reminder. 
The heroic and pathetic silhouette of the man who planted the Bourbon 
lilies on the very spot where New Orleans stands today, is even now 
almost lost in the dusk of Louisiana’s age. 

That is how it goes. La Salle had the vision and perished. All that 
has remained of him is the name of an expensive motor car. And this 
is very much in evidence. For New Orleans, on a hot midsummer 
night, is a loud, unrestrained, noisy city, and it is loud not only in 
noises. The sweltering pandemonium which receives the midnight 
traveller upon arrival at the railway station is most truthfully repro- 
duced in the opening shots of Tennessee Williams’ ‘ Streetcar’ film. It 
is loud also in colours, in gestures and movements. But the riot of 
lights in Canal Street and the extravagance of sound and gesture in 
Bourbon Street fuse into something which, unlike anything in America, 
has charm and grace, suppleness and a curious whimsical subtlety. For 
a long time I wondered about this, and I thought I discovered it after 
I had spent the third night running in a small place in Bourbon Street. 

What was this? There I sat for hours, fascinated, spell-bound, listen- 
ing to the most ear-splitting uproar of music I have ever heard. It was 
Fred Coleman’s Negro band of local New Orleans genuine Dixie hot- 
jazz players. These direct descendants of the great Louis Armstrong 
and Paul Whiteman are surely the most prodigious noise-makers on 
earth. They charge $1.10 for a drink, and then leave you listening, 
if you can stand the pace, until dawn. But as you come out, the 
miracle is you feel neither stunned nor deaf. I felt charmed, bewitched, 
exhilarated, light-hearted, in short, I felt good. And*suddenly I thought 
I understood the secret of New Orleans’ noisy: enchantment. ' 


A Living Tradition 


It is the Negroes who maaned Xe There are 250,000 of them in this 
town. Every third man, woman or child is a Negro, but whatever the 
other two may think they are doing and feeling, it is their black, dis- 
enfranchised, down-trodden fellow citizens; it is their exuberant sen- 
suousness, the suppleness of their movements, the high-pitched delicacy 
of their voices, their laughter, their grace and charm which have wedded 
themselves so well to the laughter, and the grace and the charm of the 
old aristocratic French city. It is, I think, essentially they, curiously 
enough, who have kept its spirit a living tradition, who embody and 
carry on its history and human continuity and who have, ever-present 
and ever-insisting, prevented the modern Kaintocks and flat-boat men 
from Detroit and Minneapolis from drowning New Orleans in oil and 
the noise of machinery and more oil and more machinery. That is, I 


_ think, what makes the heart of Dixie so unique in America. It is nas 


anything else. For i it is the thing itself —Third Programme 
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Is Caesar Suitable for the Young? 


By MICHAEL GRANT 


SUPPOSE Caesar must be almost the best-known name in the 

whole of human history. Many people have learnt some Latin, 

and hardly one of them has escaped his Commentaries, The Gallic 

War or The Civil War. And people who do not know Latin can 

hardly get away from school without hearing something about him. 

So Caesar continually recurs in the lives of each successive genera- 
, tion; he is topical, and he always is. 

He has been described to us as a portent of unbelievable speed, 
application and insight. And his versatility was breath-taking. You 
will not find any recent autocrat who managed to be at the same time 
an outstanding general, politician, speaker and writer. How truly for- 
midable Hitler would have been if, instead of being an appalling bore, he 
had been like Caesar, one of the best educated and best informed: and 
most attractive men of his time, and also excellent and amusing com- 
pany. Nobody has ever been~brilliant at so many things as Caesar. 
He was a genius if ever there was one. He is worth an infinite amount 
of careful study. 

Now obviously geniuses have to be admired. I know some historians 
will say_it is not their job to be,judge in this way, to admire or the 
opposite; but actually there has never been a historian so superhuman, 
or inhuman, that he can keep his likes and dislikes right out of the 
picture. In any case it is often the very young who are given Caesar 
to read, and a teacher of young children has to cherish likes and 
dislikes because he wants to stir their imagination by telling them of 
heroes of the past; so first he has got to decide who are the heroes. But 
really the same applies to all of us. When we think of anyone, whether 
dead or living, we cannot possibly help feeling some likes or dislikes, 
some admiration or distaste. : 

Anyhow, do we not admire Caesar? Is he not a hero? Clearly we 
cannot help admiring his fantastically varied talents. And we certainly 
behave as if he is a hero. We place him prominently before yourig 
children, and we either talk about him to them as though he is a 
hero, or at least do not usually tell them he is not—which comes to 
very much the same thing, because many of them are too young to form 
moral judgments themselves and so they naturally assume that their 
elders think of this much emphasised man as a ‘ Good Thing’, a hero. 

But his talents do not automatically make him a hero. Some of 
the Nazis at the Nuremberg trials were very able generals, politicians 
and writers; but we did not feel obliged to treat them as heroes. How 
about Caesar? Well, just 2,000 years ago he was in the middle of 
a terrible empire-wide Civil War against Pompey. To be exact, Caesar 
was at Marseilles, dealing with opposition there, when he learnt that 
his partisans controlling Rome had succeeded in passing a law making 
him dictator. There was provision for this in the Republican con- 
stitution; in emergencies the two annually elected consuls could give 

~ way temporarily to one autocratic dictator. And this was now revived 
for a short time in favour of Caesar. But later on he became dictator 
three times more. And we can 
see today from inscriptions on 
his. own coins that in the end, 
though the war was over and 
Pompey dead, his dictatorship, 
meant for brief. emergencies, 
was actually made lifelong. 


the marrow world like a 
Colossus ’, Cassius is made to 
say by Shakespeare, ‘ and we 
petty men walk under his huge 
legs’. The result was that they 
murdered him. But his murder 
did not bring back the Re- 
public. In other forms, rule 
by one man was continued, 
by Antony and Augustus and 
those after them: autocracy 
had come to stay. 


Caesar’s portrait on a coin issued in the 
year of his death. He bears the title 
Dictator Perpetuo, dictator for life 


“Why, man, he doth bestride’ 


Now it is quite true that when Caesar came to power the Republican 
Government had been functioning very poorly indeed. But when in 
fully developed civilised countries constitutional governments, however 
imperfect, are overthrown by tough autocrats, I suggest that we do not 
regard these autocrats as heroes, to put it mildly. Napoleon III over- 
threw the constitution of France, and he is precisely the man who 
praised Caesar most highly. Even if a dictator does make the trains run 
to time (and this does not always happen), we do not like their sup- 
pression of liberties, or their thugs—and Caesar suppressed liberties, 
and admitted that even i? his helpers were thugs he had to reward them. 

Thomas Carlyle, in his book about hero-worship, expressed admira- 
tion of commanders of men, as such. It is true he was doubtful about 
Napoleon I, but that is partly for national reasons. More serious is 
the fact that he makes no adequate definition of the sort of com- 
manders who deserve admiration. His definitions ignore the thugs and 
the suppressions, of which he had no experience. But it is different 
for us; for us this is one of the most important issues in the world. 
If Caesar had had trains, I am sure they would have run to time; but 
if anyone thinks that this alone makes him a suitable person or ruler to 
commend to children, either in so many words or by implication, I do 
not agree. 

The dictatorship was a product of the Civil War. Many of us have 
been given Caesar’s Civil War to read, but many more have read his 


-account of the Gallic war which took up most of the previous ten years. 


His conduct of that war includes incidents of horrible cruelty, some of 
which are discernible from his own account. For example, two great 
groups of immigrants to France, displaced from their homes across the 
Rhine, were provoked into a fight by Caesar, who then arrested their 
chiefs who had come for a peaceful talk; he tells us himself that he next 
launched a surprise attack on the immigrants, sending his cavalry to 
cut down the hordes of panic-stricken women and children. Caesar’s 
coins proclaim his famous ‘clemency’, but this was only too often 
reserved for Roman citizens, where it was expedient. ‘ This deliberate 
massacre ’, says the Cambridge Historian, ‘is . . . the worst example of 
the atrocities which have often been perpetrated in collisions between 
civilised and barbarian races’. Another writer, Henry Felton, said that 
Caesar’s Commentaries show him as a gentleman: Felton wrote this in 
1715, but by the best standards of any of the past twenty-five centuries 
the gentleman must have been in abeyance when Caesar ordered the 
cavalry out. 

When this sort of thing happens it is all too easy to say ‘ other 
times, other customs’, to protest that it is anachronistic to expect 
Caesar to have ideas as enlightened as our own about such matters. 
But that is not very good history. Caesar himself had only just come 
from lecturing another northern tribe most severely about international 
law; contemporary books, which Caesar knew all about, displayed the most 
enlightened and humane 
attitude about relations with 
non-Romans, however bar- 
barous. Noble Roman ver- 
sions of such books have 
come down to us from the 
hand of his contemporary 
Cicero, And another con- 
temporary, Cato, when he 
heard of this massacre, told 
the Roman senate that there 
was only one honourable 
thing to do, and that was to 
hand Caesar over to the sur- 
viving tribesmen as a war 
criminal. And by the most 
enlightened thought of his 
time, as of our own, that is 
what he was, whatever de- 
fence about patriotic motives 
he might have put up. 


An idealised head of Caes r on a coin 
belonging to the time of the Civil Wars 


after his death, bearing the inscription 
Divos Iulius, Julius the God 
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But the most important fact to us about the Gallic War is not its 
cruelty but the unprovoked character of most of it. Caesar’s invasion 
of vast areas of France, and of Britain, was unmitigated aggression. 
And though of course there was a national motive, it was subordinate, 
for Caesar himself repeatedly reveals what a great part was played by 
his own ambition. He was after giory, for this would strengthen his 
political position; and it did. 


The Roman Conquest “A Good Thing’? 

Now I do not think we are very likely to give our children as a 
principal textbook the story of Hitler’s conquest of France in 1940. 
Why then do we put before them Caesar’s equally aggressive co>quest 
of the same country? No doubt we do so because, in the end, everything 
turned out for the best: that is to say the Roman occupation eventually 
benefited the country. The comic history 1066 and All That unerringly 
hits the mark about this in connection with the occupation of Britain: 
‘The Roman Conquest was a Good Thing, since’ the Britons were 
only natives at that time’. 

This somewhat disquieting piece of irony reminds us not to confuse 
the real moral issue about Caesar himself. During this twentieth ceatury 
we have all said and felt thousands of times that we deplore aggression 
as such. We did not say it was a ‘Good Thing’ for Mussolini to 
conquer Albania because this might turn out to Albania’s advantage 
in 100 or 1,000 years’ time. On the contrary, we nearly all said it was 

“Bad Thing’, because it was aggression. It is perfectly true that 
Caesar’s invasions of France and Britain have turned out to our 
ultimate advantage, because in the end we have received the benefits 
of Roman civilisation. But it is preposterous if, because of this, anyone 
allows children tq conclude what a fine man Caesar was because he was 
such a successful aggressor. ‘In this world there are pestilences ’, says a 
descendant of the Gauls, Albert Camus, ‘there are pestilences and 
there are victims, and it is up to us not to ally ourselves with the 
pestilences ’. The best thought of the ancient world was quite advanced 
enough to know that, morally speaking, its spectacular conquerors were 


often pestilences; and there is no reason why we should be less 


enlightened about them. 

I am not trying to serve up a dull ancient world with all heroes 
extracted. Ir seems to me that it was full of heroes, including truly 
heroic men of action; some of these were men who fought defending 
their country instead of attacking other ones. And surely the aggressors 
are not such heroes as the later people who had no part in their 
conquests, but inherited them and organised them so as to raise 
standards of living and happiness: men like the noble emperors of the 
second century A.D., Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. Add such 
men’s names to those of the great poets and other enlightened writers, 
and; since we cannot altogether help classing historical figures as heroes 
and villains, there you have my Roman candidates for hero-worship. 
* But Caesar, in my opinion, needs to be presented to our minds, and 
to those of our children, with a great deal-more caution: more, my 
enquiries suggest, than is exercised at present. I am not for a moment 
making the radical suggestion that we ought to turn Caesar’s 
Commentaries out of our educational system altogether. They are full 
of extraordinarily valuable information. For one thing, his invasions of 
Britain are intensely interesting to us, though many more years were to 
elapse before the country was Romanised. Besides, Caesar wrote in a 
woaderfully clear, concise, ostensibly straightforward style. Bernard 
Shaw pays him this compliment, in rather a backhanded way, in con- 
nection with the famous first sentence of The Gallic War, ‘ All Gaul 
is divided into three parts’. Shaw says this makes him like its writer 
best of all Latin authors because ‘ though neither interesting nor true, 
it is at least intelligible ’. 

Caesar’s clarity is most attractive. But when anyone praises it he has 
done a poor job if he also gives the impression that he is praising 
the same man’s aggression and totalitarianism; and I know _ this 
confusion does sometimes occur. And there is a second danger, because 
despite this clarity the Commentaries have not got the crystalline 
straightforwardness that they seem to have. Who could (or can) be 
entirely dispassionate, describing wars in which he has commanded one 
of the sides throughout? Naturally Caesar is at pains to stress that 
the wars were not his fault, that they were necessary, that certain lapses 
and set backs never happened, and that the British expeditions were 
not the failures that they seemed. He did not actually tell lies; the 
cleverest publicity never does. But he was writing to commend his 
own career to Roman. opinion. 


‘ 
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So the Commentaries are special pleading of a rather subtle sort— _ 


and is this really the right sort of thing to put before our own young 
children? I think the Elizabethans were more sensible. The Queen’s 
tutor, Ascham, admired Caesar’s style but detected the partisan element; 
and in those days both Harrow and Eton saved Caesar for quite a 
late stage in Latin reading, thus reserving him for students mature 
enough to take his measure,.and also mature enough not to think 
that this sort of thing is all that Rome has to provide. 

In Victorian days certain British voices were raised in protest 
against Caesar’s moral and. historical reliability, for example: by 


Anthoay Trolloje in 1870. But school book-lists. of the same «date » 


show abundant editions of the Commentaries; and J think it is not 
unfair to say that, despite Trollope, Caesar was duly rated as a gentle- 
man according to the somewhat robust educational standards of the 
day. Our own .school- programmes in Latin have never been very 
thoroughly reconsidered since then. But they ought to be, because 
since then our experiences have taught us to be less lenient about 
aggressors, and more on the look-out for totalitarians and their-propa- 
ganda. Indeed, since these. two things, aggression and _ totalitarian 
propaganda, are obviously the very greatest dangers of our time, the 
educational point is surely an. urgent one. 


Besides, there is less time for Latin in junior schools nowadays, so 5 


while we do not need to conceal the flaws in the heritage, it really is 
essential to include the parts of it which are most important and most 
constructive. It is true you cannot very well provide reading matter 
about my heroes of later Rome, because nobody whose works have 
survived wrote in anything but the most villainous Latin about them. 
But there is an immense amount of first-class material about the un- 
tainted sides of Rome, the defensive side and the other non-aggressive 
and non-totalitarian aspects, in earlier prose writers, Cicero, Nepos, 
parts of Livy, the two Senecas and Plinys (and that in addition to the 
wonderful poetry). And, except as solemn warnings, these are really 
much more suitable for the young than Caesar is, or, if they are not, that 
is because the teacher is not presenting them to the best advantage. 

So I am taking advantage of this bi-millenary occasion to propose an 
educational reform. It may seem small enough, but if it were carried 
through it would affect the early reading of thousands of children all 
over Britain and, I think, affect it for the better. Save up Caesar, I 
suggest, for readers able to do justice to his tricks, which are as 
masterly as his prose; and spare their juniors the mental and moral 
confusions which in this twentieth century his career, and his presenta- 
tion of it, must surely cause them. Give them instead some of the 
prose writers who really do show that this western, Roman tradition 
contains something to be proud of; that it is not just a matter of 
glossing over awkward and sinister facts, but of being firmly and 
eternally proud of magnificent constructive work—to which The Gallic 
War and The Civil War of Caesar, for all their brilliance and display of 
efficiency, do less than justice. —Home Service 


Song 


Suave as milk was the air, and cool 
* the light leaves of the aspen trees; 
the boy lay hidden in the grass, 
with rainbowed beetles went to school. 


The morning skies were egg-shell neat, 
cupped in branches of weaving wings: 

no one had found the blood-smeared bird, 
or learned the truth of the hard street. 


Apple and lilac were in flower, 

the leaves were green, the leaves were fire, 
the leaves were bright as any bloom: 
no one had found the death-fall tower. 


A squirrel ran about my room, 
ran three times more around my room,. 
ran through the window and away: 
How should I know the sign of doom, 

- or why the squirrel did not stay? 


¢ ALEXANDER HENDERSON _ 
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Moslem Law 


J. N. D. ANDERSON gives the fifth talk in a series of seven on Islam 


NE of the most interesting phenomena in the Moslem world 

today is the efforts which are being made in country after 

country to adapt the Shari‘a law to the circumstances and 

sentiments of modern life. But to-appreciate the significance 

of this phenomenon it is necessary to have some understanding of the 
nature of the Shari‘a and the place it still occupies in a modern state. 

In orthodox theory the life of a Moslem has always been dominated 

by the twin sciences of theology and law. The first prescribes all that 

he should believe, and the second all that he should do. As such it 

covers every aspect of his life and every branch of law. But it also 

includes an enormous amount which is not law at all in any modern 

sense, but rather, as it has been aptly termed, a system of duties or 

scheme of ethics: a scheme which classifies every possible action, for 


instance, as obligatory, commendable, legally indifferent, reprehensible, 


or forbidden. 
cs 


The Basis of Divine Revelation 
All this, moreover, was built up on the basis of divine revelation, 


_ which was thought to provide the only safe criterion for the ethical 


nature of human actions. In theory, therefore, the law was all derived 


_ from one of four main sources, the Holy Book (as the ipsissima verba 


“regarded as competent to exercise what is termed ijtihad: 


of God), the practice of Mohammed (as also divinely inspired), the 
consensus of the Moslem community (as yet another manifestation of 
the voice of God), and the analogical deductions of jurists from these 
basic sources. In reality, custom and administrative practice played a 
major part in the formation of the law, but this was discounted in the 
orthodox theory. 

With the passage of time orthodox—or Sunni—Islam came to com- 
prise four distinct schools of law which differ from each other in many 
points of detail but mutually recognise each others’ orthodoxy, while a 
number of heterodox sects—Shi‘s, Ibadis and others—also arose. 
There were, in addition, many variant opinions within each of these— 
besides the views attributed to early jurists before the schools came into 
being—but successive generations of lawyers eventually determined 
the ‘most authoritative opinion’ within each school and sect. 

In early days the leading jurists, and many of the judges, were 
that is, the 
right of going back to the original sources and of deducing therefrom 
the rule of law applicable to any. particular case or circumstance. But 
with the crystallisation of the schools this faculty was considered to have 
fallen into abeyance among the Sunnis, and for centuries the orthodox 
view denied that any contemporary lawyers were more than’ mere 
muqallids, that is to say those who must blindly follow the conclusions 
reached by their predecessors. In the exigencies of private life, it is 
true, a certain latitude was commonly allowed, and even a muqallid 
was permitted to choose which of the famous jurists of the past he 
would follow in any given point. In other words, he might on occasion 
forsake the authoritative view of his school for a variant opinion, or 
even for that of some other school. But such latitude was commonly 
denied to the judge and the jurisconsult (the muftz) in their public 
capacity. Even so, however, a certain latitude remained so long as 
judges from each of the orthodox schools held their courts side by side 
at the main centres of Islam, fora plaintiff could in effect choose which 
law was to be applied by the expedient of choosing the court to which 
he brought his plea. But even this was stopped under the Ottoman 
Empire, when the Hanafi law was adopted as the state_system and the 
authoritative view of that school became virtually the ae criterion. 

In most Moslem countries, again, the scope of Shari‘a law had 
become progressively restricted of recent years. In matters criminal and 
commercial, indeed, it has never been fully applied and governmental 
edicts and local customs have always largely prevailed. But during the 
nineteenth century the Shari‘a became restricted, in those countries 
which made up the Ottoman Empire, to matters of family law and 
waqf endowments, as applied ‘by the specifically Shari‘a courts, and to 
the ‘law of obligations’ as applied by the new civil courts. And it was 
in regard“to this law of obligations that the first major reform took 


place, for a committee was set up in Istanbul in 1869 to reduce it to 
the form of a modern code. 

This, in itself, was ‘Sufficiently startling, for the Shari‘a had iwi 
been a ‘lawyer’s law’ which defied official codification. Besides, this 
code was not confined to the most authoritative Hanafi opinion, but 
adopted whatever view, with any sort of Hanafi recognition, seemed 
best suited to modern life. To justify this boid experiment a principle 
well-known in the Shafi‘i school (and recognised by later Hanafis “as 
well) was invoked; namely, that although a judge is normally bound by 
the most authoritative opinion in his school, this must give way to a 
variant opinion in that schol, or-even to the view of some other school, 
whenever the sultan so. commands his judges. And another foundation 
principle of all these modern reforms also appeared in the Majalla (as 
this code of the law of obligations was termed): namely, that the 
sultan’s power to define the jurisdiction of his courts includes the right 
to exclude certain types of cases from their competence (and thus to 
deny judicial relief altogether in such circumstances)—as exemplified by 
provisions to the effect that no plea was normally to be heard after the 
passage of a specified period of years. 

The Majalla was promulgated in 1876 and survives as such today 
only in the Kingdom of Jordan, although the new civil code in Iraq is 
in large part based thereon. In Turkey, of course, the Shari‘a was totally 
abandoned in 1926: and in Egypt the new civil code, while professedly 
based on “ Islamic law, comparative jurisprudence, and the decisions of 
Egyptian courts’, reveals in fact an overwhelming precominance of 
French law. In Syria, again, the Egyptian code has been adopted 
virtually 7m toto, while a code of equally French inspiration is in force 
in Lebanon. But it is in the law applied by the specifically Shari‘a 
courts—and within the realm of that family law which has always been 
regarded by Moslems as particularly intimately connecied with their 
religion—that the most interesting? of all these modern reforms have 
beer taking place. So it is to the family law that we must now turn. 


Law for Moslem Wives 

It seems to have been the unhappy lot of Moslem wives, in countr’es 
such as Turkey, Egypt and the Sudan where the authoritative Hanafi 
opinion prevailed, which first occasioned these reforms. Under: this 
school a wife could virtually never obtain a judicial dissolution of her 
marriage, even if her husband went off and left her without support for 
year after year, if he proved to be afflicted from the very first with some 
foul and dangerous disease, or if he made her life a hell on earth. In 
some of these circumstances she had, indeed, a legal remedy of sorts, 
but she could never get the marriage dissolved and be free to marry 
again. But this was based on no lofty view of the sanctity of marriage, 
for her husband, on the other hand, could validly repudiate her at any 
time and for any (or no) reason, while even formulae of divorce spoken 
in intoxication, under compulsion or as an idle threat were held to be 
legally binding, however little the husband himself desired this result. 

It was comparatively simple for the reformers to provide for an 
injured wife to obtain judicial dissolution of marriage, for the other 
Sunni schools, and particulariy the Malikis, were a good deal more 
liberal than the Hanafis in this matter. The earliest action took the 
form of two edicts issued by the Sultan of Turkey in 1915, providing 
for the judicial divorce of destitute wives on the one hand and of those 
whose husbands were afflicted with such diseases as leprosy or insanity 
on the other. Similar provisions were adopted in the Sudan in 1916 
and Egypt in 1920: while a Sudanese reform of 1916 and an Egyptian 
law of 1929 also allow a judicial divorce for cruelty or protracted 
physical desertion. For all of these reforms authority was available in 
one or more schools of Islamic law. 

It has proved much more difficult to restrict the husband’s unfettered 
right unilaterally to repudiate his wife. True, authority could be found 
within the Sunni schools for ignoring formulae of divorce spoken in 
intoxication or under compulsion; and this minor reform was accepted 
in Turkey in 1917, in Egypt in 1929 and in the Sudan in 1935. And a 
far bolder measure was adopted at the same time in Egypt and the 
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Sudan, where formulae of divorce intended only as a threat or induce- 
ment were declared ineffective, and a divorce in the triple formula, 
previously held final and irrevocable, was equated with a single, 
revocable divorce; for these innovations were contrary to the consensus 
of orthodox Islam, and could be supported only from the views attributed 
to very early authorities or advocated by highly eccentric jurists. These 
reforms were also adopted in Jordan last year. 


Child Marriage 

It is interesting to see how the reformers have tackled the evils of 
child marriage, polygamy and the husband’s unfettered right to divorce 
his wife provided he uses the proper formula. Any direct legislation 
was very difficult in view of Mohammed’s own example concerning 
child-marriage, and explicit statements in the Qur’an concerning the 
legality of polygamy and the husband’s power to repudiate his wife. 

The Egyptian approach to the problem of child-marriage has been 
by the indirect method of denying judicial relief. No marriage may now 
be registered before the parties reach eighteen and sixteem years of age 
respectively, and no disputed matrimonial cause may be entertained by 
the courts in respect of an unregistered marriage, while no such litigation 
may in any case be heard until the parties reach these ages. This clearly 


provides a considerable deterrent. In the Ottoman law, on the other . 


hand, any marriage before the parties had reached the minimum age 
of puberty in Islamic law (twelve for a boy, and nine for a girl) was 
declared invalid per se.on the basis of a view held by three early jurists 
quite contrary to the consensus of the schools, while any marriage before 
the groom had reached eighteen and his bride seventeen was declared 
similarly-invalid unless consent of court, on proof of sufficient maturity, 


had been obtained. In a Jordanian law of family rights passed in 1951 


the minimum age was raised to that of fifteen for both parties. 

As for polygamy, the Ottoman law contented itself with providing 
that where a wife expressly stipulated in her marriage contract that she 
should be sole wife, and that, should her husband marry a co-wife, either 
she or this other woman should be divorced, this stipulation must be 
held to be valid and binding. Authority for this could be found in the 
Hanbali school, although it was totally contrary to existing practice. A 
similar proposal, moreover, was approved by the Egyptian cabinet in 
1927, but rejected by King Fu’ad. And exactly the same fate befell a 
much more drastic Egyptian proposal, namely that a Moslem who was 
already married should be liable to a penalty if he married another wife 
(as would also the official who registered such a marriage), unless he 
had first obtained leave of court, which would not be given unless the 
petitioner seemed capable of treating more than one wife fairly and of 
assuming new financial obligations in addition to his existing commit- 
ments. The condition concerning fair treatment is taken directly from 
the Qur’anic verse which permits polygamy only on that basis, but this 
had always been regarded as addressed to the conscience rather than 
binding before the courts, while the condition concerning financial 
commitments represents one interpretation-of the immediately following 
clause. The whole proposal, however, was based on the arguments of a 
great Egyptian reformer, named Muhammad ‘ Abduh, which, in fact 
constituted a modern use of the right of independent deduction: and 
it is partly for this reason that the reform has not yet been accepted. 

Again, proposals were put forward by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Social Affairs, in 1943 and 1945, which were designed to Jimit the 
husband’s unfettered power of divorce. A Moslem-was to be forbidden 
to divorce his wife, 01 an official to register such divorce, without 
consent of court, which would not be given until conciliation had been 
first attempted. Not that the reformers dared to declare a divorce 
contrary to these conditions invalid, or even to refuse to recognise it in 
the courts: but one who acted in defiance of this provision was to be 
liable to a penalty for ignoring a statutory obligation. But some jurists 
have gone further, and suggested that any divorce contrary to the 
traditional pattern should be declared invalid per se, which, while it 
would still allow a husband to divorce his wife whenever he was 
determined to do so, would at least secure, in most cases, a certain 
period for reflection and possible change of heart. None of this however 
is yet law. 

In the event the Egyptian reforms include, besides these matters of 
marriage and divorce, a comprehensive Law of Inheritance, passed in 
1943, and of Testamentary Dispositions (1946) and a rather less com- 
plete Law of the Rules of wagf (1946), while much work: has already 
been done on a complete code of personal status. In Jordan a Code of 
personal status (excluding testate and intestate succession) was pro- 
mulgated last year; while in Iraq a’similar code, but including matters 
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of succession and special provisions for the unorthodox Ja‘faris or 
Im4mis, is under debate. Many of the Egyptian reforms have also 
been adopted, or even anticipated, in the Sudan; while in the Sultanates 
of Mukalla and Lahej similar phenomena have appeared. 

It seems, then, that this interesting development has come to stay, 
and that we may expect further codifications of those parts of the ~ 
Shari‘a still applied by the courts. Up to date these codifications seldom, 
if ever, profess to be based on a modern use of ijtihad, or independent 
deduction, but rather on an eclectic selection of appropriate opinions 
culled from the great jurists of the past; although often two opinions 


-based on totally contradictory premises have been adopted in a single 


article, one for one set of circumstances and the other for another, or 
even combined in a way which produces a rule which is, in effect, 
wholly new. To this the name of ijtihad can scarcely, in all honesty, 
be denied: and it seems possible that the time is not far distant when 
this faculty will be openly claimed and widely exercised. Even so, it will 
be most interesting to see how far the reformers will be able to modify 
or evade the traditional interpretation of their sacred texts. 
—Third Programme 


Bagatelle 


Upon the soil—(crushed rubies? Or the pomegranate’s garnet seeds *) 
And ridged with mounds like graves 

Of giants and earth-worms, two Noachian survivors contemplate 
Their glories of the past, their future state. 


The small red Worm, rubied with dews of Death, declared: 
“ My redness is from Adam. I, the coral-plant, 

Built by a million lives, endeavours, toils, loves, glories, 

Am the first and last Democracy. The sun 

Is not more universal in its love. And I have brothers 

Who live in the flesh of Negroes, and are thick 

As lute-strings, and as powerful. I have others f 
Who sing the praise of Death with a sweet tongue— 


Great venomous serpents in the unknown Africa; they carry 
A gold bell on their tails, which ever ringeth 
As they proceed, and like an angel singeth’. 


Then said her enemy the Hen—the musty dusty density— 


The entity of primal, final, flightless winged Stupidity— 
“ See how the Eagle falls like thunder from his height 
And tears that continent of raging fire, 

The heart, from the tiger roaring like the sea, 


And bears it to his nest 

Wherein the huge eggs rest 

From which will break the young, the unfledged Murders: 
(So, young ambitions lie in the heart of Man). 


O you into whose maw 

The heart of Man will fall— 

As you will fall to mine: 

I am more powerful than the father of those murders. 


It was no Eagle, but a fusty Hen 

That pecked the fire-seeds from Prometheus’ heart, a say chilling 
Hen-coop Laughter, the first Criticism, killing 

The fire he brought to men, 

As Age kills young Desire ’. 


The Worm said, ‘I am small. My redness is from Adam. 

But conquerors tall 

Come to my embrace as I were Venus. I 

Am the paramour in the last bed of love, and mine, the kiss 

That gives Eternity. 

I am Princess of Darkness. Yet the huge gold world - 

With all plantations, powers of gold growth that shall be the bread 
of men 

Arise from the toil of the small the mighty Worm beneath the earth— 

The blind,. ees Power at her great y work of death and of rebirth ’. : 


EDITH SITWELL: ; 
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_ Dinner at six, not later 


_ wouldn’t recommend. sal- 
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Through the Eyes of Nimrod 


The second of two. talks by A. P. RYAN on ‘The Old Squires’ 


NLESS you are greedy, as I am, you will find the chroniclers 

of the old squires too much for you when they get their legs 

under the mahogany. What they could take, solid and liquid, 

after a day in the saddle is brought out for me most vividly 
by their idea of a diet. This is what Dr. Swizzle has to say to a patient 
who had come down to take things easy at a watering-place. ‘ You see, 
Sir Harry, it’s all done by eating! More people dig their graves with 
their teeth than we imagine. Not that.I would deny you the good things 
of this world, buteI would recommend a few at a time, and no mixing. 
No side dishes. No liqueurs—only two or three wines. Whatever your 
stomach fancies give it! Begin now, tomorrow, with the waters. A pint 
before breakfast, half an hour after, tea, fried ham and eggs, brown 
bread, and. a walk. Lun- 
cheon — another pint — a 
roast pigeon and fried 
potatoes, then a ride. 


mind; gravy soup, glass 
of sherry, nice fresh tur- 
bot and lobster sauce— 


mon — another glass of 
sherry—then a good cut 
out of the middle of a 
well-browned saddle of 
mutton, wash it over with 
a few glasses of iced 
champagne; and if you 
like a little light pastry to 
wind up with, well and 
good. A pint of old port 
and a devilled biscuit can 
hurt no man. Mind, no 
salads or cucumbers or 
celery at dinner, or fruit 
after. Turtle soup is very 
wholesome, so is venison. 
Don’t let the punch be too 
acid though. Drink the 
waters, live on a regimen, and you'll be well in no time’. 

Fhat was the fare of the squire as invalid. When he was in the pink 
he liked to see the joints s 
was the newfangled habit of serving dinner a Ja Russe, so that you did 
not know when you sat down what the stuff would look like until it 


Mr. Jorrocks’ Hunt Breakfast: 


-was handed over your left shoulder. This period of transition was 


evidently lived through with regret by the die-hards. Praising the dying 
fashion, they noted that, under it, if people found certain dishes at one 
end of the table, they knew what would be at the other. A sirloin of 
beef was pretty sure to be faced by a turkey, and a roast leg of lamb 
generally involved some boiled chicken at the other end. The sight of 
fruit and flowers and nothing else on a dinner table, like a flower show, 
maddened. the old-fashioned. Poor Facey Romford, dining a /a Russe 
for the first time, tackled each course fearing that it might be the last, 
so that when they offered him some turkey he was forced to say, “ Well 
no, I can’t eat any more’. After that the footmen teased and teased 
him until he cried, ‘No, no, I’ve had enough’, and even then they 
baited him with creams and jellies and puffs and pastries until he was 
half frantic. 

The full weight of this dinner deserves to be recorded, for it is 
typical of what the old squires could stomach. Hostilities against the 
stonach—an aggressive military metaphor is inevitable—began with 
thick or clear soup, drunk with green punch. I will rattle through the 
rest: fish with lobster sauce, drunk with hock and white hermitage; 
entrees with sparkling moselle and burgundy; some anonymous viands; 
mutton with champagne; turkey with more champagne; game, grouse, 
woodcocks, partridge, snipe and then the sweets. And then chopped 
cheese, port, beaujolais, badminton cup, bitter and sweet ales, cream 


one of the series of cartoons by H. Alken illustrating the 
adventures of Jorrocks, published in 1833 


ye out on the table and what he hated - 


or water ices. There were tea and coffee trays and cakes in the drawing 
room, and curacao. 

Over drink there was much less finicking nonsense about vintages, 
and which wine to drink with what dish, than became the fashion after 
middle-class refinement had improved on aristocratic and bucolic 
capacity. You never know what these chaps will drink next. ‘ Hand 
round the champagne’, says the father of an Eton boy, entertaining his 
son’s school friends. One of them puts his hand on the top of his glass 
and says, “No champagne for me, I’m a sherry man’. ‘ Pretty well’, 
thinks his host, ‘for a lad of fourteen’. Claret is as often drunk after 
dinner as port, and no heel taps is the inflexible rule. Nimrod was 
warned, before staying with a Scottish host, that Timotheus would come 
to table. Timotheus did, in 
the form of a thundering 
blue bottle with his name 
printed on the outside and 
the inside containing the 
contents of six bottles of 
claret, which were in- 
tended to find their way 
down the throats of two 
men in the course of the 
evening. ‘In the name of 
fox hunting’, said Nim- 
rod, ‘what have you got 
there?” And he _ was 
able to have Timotheus 
changed for an ordinary 
sized claret jug. 

A Norwegian naval 
officer in Scotland was less 
fortunate. He complained 
that he had been made to 
drink more wine and grog 
during a six months’ visit 
to Scotland than he drank 
in his own cold country in 
three years. He preferred 
spirits to claret, and 
begged his noble host to let him off as the wine relentlessly circulated. 
“My lord’, he said, as the bottle approached him, ‘ may I be allowed 
a tumbler? ’ This was Scottish for giving a preference for whiskey over 
claret. “Certainly not’, replied my lord. After this had happened once 
or twice the Norwegian sailor cried, ‘My lord, I supplicate for a 
tumbler. I cannot drink any more claret’. He might as well have asked 
for the moon, so giving up the point as hopeless he set to work manfully 
and drank his share to the last drop. 

Mr. Jorrocks had moments when he was suspicious of claret. ‘ Ah, 
that'll do ye no good, my friend’, he once observed. ‘ That'll do ye 
no good. Get yourself a glass of summat warm and comfortable— 
that wine’ll werry likely give you the cholera’. But Mr. Jorrocks at 
other ¥imes liked strong military wine, fruity and recently off the wood, 
a wine with a ‘ grip o’ the gob’, that leaves a mark on the side of the 
glass—not your weak woebegone trash that would be water if it was 
not wine. Champagne made him feel ‘ wery gentlemanly ’, but he would 
not have said ‘No’ to one of the Nimrod tipples—a tankard filled 
with red-hot port. The stuff was not always cheap, claret might cost 
twelve shillings a bottle—a deal of money, sir, to be swallowed at four 
glasses. 

Alfresco drinking had its votaries. Whyte-Melville’s Lord St. Heliers 
had a huge wicker covered jar of sherry and water carried by a servant 
whom he called ‘his gillie-ganymede when he went grouse shooting. 
At lunch on the moors his party drank an enormous measure of bad- 
minton, that grateful compound of mingled claret, sugar and soda 
water. The old school never smoked, but the younger men puffed 
cigars in and out of doors. 

A remedy for all complaints was a fourth part of a cordial bull 


W. T. Spencer 
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dissolved in a pint of hot Welch ale. The picture we often form of 
these sportsmen slipping under the table is by no means always accurate. 
A head waiter told one of them that the last time the gentlemen had 
been in his room, Lord John Scott had gone clean over that table at 
four o’clock in the morning with all the bottles and glasses, punch 
bowls and jugs on it, and never touched one of them. ‘ Lucky for his 
lofdship ’, was the reply, ‘that he cleared his fences so well. I all 
but lost my right arm by falling on a glass bottle’. 

Sometimes after dinner, as they sat over their wine, it was announced 
that the lamps were lighted, and they went out to inspect the hounds. 
It was a sight to see a pack on their benches by the reflection of patent 
lamps with very bright reflectors. The dog hounds took little notice 
of the visitors, but the bitches, with few exceptions, leapt down from 
the benches to welcome them. It is fair to add, before turning from 
these convivial scenes, that a maxim really lived up to in practice by 
some of the old squires was ‘ Huntin’ and drinkin’ are two men’s work ’. 


The Doctor’s Prescription 

When doctors were needed, as they clearly were in this hard living 
life, they were an uncertain quality. Squire Osbaldeston had a kennel 
huntsman who had been diagnosed as dying of consumption. ‘I don’t 
think, sir, I am consumptive’ he said, and the squire asked him why 
he thought not. He answered, ‘ Because I can give a good view halloo’, 
and he gave one which made the bedroom ring. The doctor had been 
keeping him so low that his colour had nearly vanished and he was 
so weak that he could only just walk across the room. But he stuck 
to it that he was not in a decline, and asked if he could have another 
doctor. The squire told him he could have one from London or any- 
where else he liked. The doctor of his choice arrived and told him, 
“You are no more consumptive than I am. Yours is a liver complaint’. 
Asked what he was living on, he said, ‘ Slops and roots, such as sago’. 
The doctor prescribed mutton chops and port wine ‘until I order to 
the contrary ’. Three weeks later the huntsman was back on duty and 
more than thirty years on he was still alive. 

It is not surprising, with such hit-and miss medical methods about, 
that the profession, at any rate in its lower ranks, had not yet achieved 
a high social status. The aristocrats looked down their noses at it. 
Lady Carlisle ordered her maid to be present to act as interpreter 
when she was being vetted, if the word may be allowed. Every question 
had to be addressed to the maid and every answer given through her. 
Bleeding was recommended as necessary, whereupon her ladyship’s 
response was, ‘ Tell the doctor he may bleed the Countess of Carlisle ’. 
Sense of class distinction ran high. A grandee asked to help a neighbour 
in a parliamentary election, said, ‘My dear Fitzwilliam, whatever 
votes I can command you shall have, but I could not stoop to ask a 
favour of any plebian’. 

Snobbery went hand in hand with a cheerful acquiescence in the 
uninhibited habits of the plebs. The stocking makers and weavers in 
the Quorn country used to hunt the coverts on Sunday with their 
terriers and cur dogs, and the squires were ready to take them on in 
a rough house. Prize fights, being both popular and illegal, saw a high 
old time being had by all. Here is one country scene, typical of many, 
and described by a squire. About twenty thieves and pickpockets 
carried on their depredations in the most bare-faced manner, defying 
everybody. In two instances they were clearly guilty of robbery with vio- 
lence, but it was almost impossible not to laugh at their method. Among 
the sportsmen present was old Mr. Sadler, who won the Derby with 
Dangerous. The thieves went deliberately up to him, held up his arms 
and proceeded to go through his pockets. They found nothing, Mr. 
Sadler having wisely left his money at home. Thus baffled the fellows 
violently abused him and kicked him. When Osbaldeston’s watch was 
stolen by a pickpocket in Leicester Square he went to a famous 
character called the Bishop of Bond Street to get it back. The Bishop 
succeeded, returning the stolen goods with a letter written from his 
Bond Street address, beginning: ‘ My kind soul, I have got your ticker 
at eight pounds. Oh dear, what will this world come to, but so it is, 
the longer we live the more we know. So we must tick on a little 
longer’. : ; 

This ‘ bishop’ carries me on to the clergy as they appear in these 
chronicles. It is a one-sided picture, but fun for all that. Its title might 
be taken from a saying of a famous sportsman of that day, ‘Never 
believe a word any man says about a horse he wishes to sell, not even 
a bishop ’. The meets of local foxhounds were sometimes nailed to the 
church door and announced from the pulpit. Church bells were proudly 
rung to celebrate the victory of a horse from the parish in the Grand 
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National. One vicar sang hunting songs to his parishioners and asked 
a bottle companion to come to church and hear his form in the pulpit. 
Afterwards he wanted to know what had been thought of his sermon. 
‘Why’, came the answer, ‘I like you better in bottle than in wood’. 
A bishop who, when the mitre adorned his brow had transferred his 
hounds to his brother, took a ride in the country where he thought it 
not unlikely he might meet them. Hounds were at fault when, putting 
his finger under his wig, the bishop gave one of his beautiful view 


halloos. ‘That'll do’, said the listening huntsman, knowing his old ~ 


master’s voice, ‘that’s gospel, by God’. The biggest compliment I 
have met was to a parson, the cleyerest in his part of the country, who 
was said when he preached to have the church as full as a cockpit. 

‘Men’s clothes were a never failing source of interest to the squires. 
They disapproved of what they referred to as the ‘ ditto” style which 
was coming in: that is coat, waistcoat and trousers all of a piece. That 
was thought queer and eccentric, and the extreme commonness, not 
to say vulgarity of the new drab mode was unfavourably contrasted 
with the colour choosing, coat varying, velvet facing, silk lining order 
of former times. Still, they drew the line at dandyism. Surtees laughs 
at Willie Watkins, who had nothing to do ‘ except brushin’ his hair’. 
Willie appeared differently every day. Now in a fine, tightly fitting 
surtout with white vest and bloodstone buttons, next in a red and 
yellow ribbozed deer stalker hat and a tie to match, silk velvet shooting 
jacket, white flannel looking trousers turned up at the ankles to show 
red stockings, and Balmoral boots. His dressing room was like a 
museum. Every species of coat, costume and raiment that could be 
devised, varied with skull-caps, slippers and dressing-gowns without 
end. He dressed four times a day: morning dishabille, Turkish trousers 
and dressing gown: 
out in after: then, grand costume for the carriage drive: after which 
full or moderate evening attire, according as they had company or not. 

World affairs loom almost as small in these chronicles as they do in 
Jane Austen. The chroniclers lived through the Napoleonic and Crimean 
wars and Peterloo and the Reform Bill, but they largely pass them 
by. You would scarcely think to read them that Britain is an island. 
The army is almost as remote as the navy, except for occasional 
references to yeomanry regiments with such reals names as, believe it 
or not, the Ancient British Fencibles. When a kennel huntsman goes 
for a soldier, he is taken out of the ranks as quickly as a first-class 
cricketer or footballer often is today. Tom Crane, for instance, took the 
shilling, but was soon hunting hounds in the Peninsular War right 
in the French lines, and only withdrawing when the enemy’s videts 
started firing at him. 

Unmounted sport and games meant little or nothing without bets 
attached to them. There was nothing ‘straight bat’ and ‘old school 
tie’ about cricket. Osbaldeston, who boasted that he could bowl across 
Lord’s from one end to the other, and was so fast that he needed two 
long stops behind the wicket keeper, struck his name off the M.C.C. 
books after a row. In the middle of one match with a lot of money 
on it, his arm was so stiff that he wanted to cry off, but they plied 
him with sherry until he was nearly drunk and this did the trick, 
although he found afterwards that he had broken a small bone on the 
top of his shoulder. He beat an international professional at royal 
tennis, playing only with his hand and throwing the ball back to the 
pro’s. racquet. When he was too old-for any more athletic beis, he 
backed himself for a sovereign to sit for twenty-four Aaurs in a chair 
without moving. 


“Echo of an Earlier Day 


I said at the start of these talks that the fiscieHOn for me of the 


old squires was that they lived so comparatively near our day and yet ~ 


had more in common with the wild individualism of far remoter 
centuries. I hope you will agree that I have made my point. Their 
standards were not ours, and they often shock, but their single minded 
loyalty. to their chosen sport is endearing. Let me end with Tom 
Moody,,a professional huntsman, who was carried to his grave, at his 
own request, by six earth stoppers and followed by a couple of hounds 
and his favourite horse, Old Soul. When the service was oves, three 
view halloos were given, as the deceased had desired. ‘ For’, he had 
declared, ‘if I don’t lift my head then, you may fairly conclude Tom 
Moody’s dead’. A song was sung about him at Drury Lane and the 
Shropshire squires invaded the stage, took over from the actors and 
showed the audience how a view halloo and a tally ho should be 
sounded. I wish I could close by making an echo of that ring in 
your ears.—Third Programme 


‘luncheon a sort of etching of what he was to come — 
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In Memory of King George VI 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, O.M., opens the National Memorial Fund 


Y friends and fellow countrymen, I am sure it is every- 
body’s wish that while our memories of King George VI 
are still clear and recent we should take steps to enshrine 
them in a national memoria}. Our thoughts will soon turn 


“to the coronation of his daughter, our:young and beautiful Queen. But 


though the march of events and: the thrill of new loyalties may blunt 
the edge of the sorrow we felt so keenly last February, nothing lessens 
our affection for the King who reigned over us so well, so wisely, and 
so courageously for fifteen fateful years. 

Therefore, with the support of my colleagues and with the support 
of the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties, I asked the Lord 
Mayor of London some months ago to consult representatives of the 
towns and counties and of the leading national organisations, and I 
asked them to make proposals for a memorial. Accordingly, the Lord 
Mayor called a meeting at the Mansion House of the Lord Lieutenants 
of the counties, the civic heads, representatives of many national bodies, 
and distinguished individuals to obtain their advice. An executive 
committee was appointed and as a result of its deliberations general 
agreement has now been secured on the form which the memorial 
should take. 

First of all, we must raise a statue in London to carry to the living 
‘generation and to those who come after us a physical presence of the 
King. The sculptor must be chosen and a worthy site must be found. 


_ All this has been referred to an appropriate sub-committee, and de- 


cisions should not be taken hastily. This is our first task. We are sure, 
however, that the King would have wished that the greater part of the 
money which we hope to collect would be spent in support of causes 
which he cherished and for which he strove. Many will remember how, 
before he came to the throne, King George founded the Duke of York’s 
Camp for Boys, and we have the picture of him in our minds, sitting 
among them in jersey and shorts and gaily ieading them in the choruses 
of well-known songs. 

His liking for young people and his anxiety for their welfare remained 
constant to the end of his life. Nor was it only their fun and sports that 
engaged his interest, but their whole outlook and spirit. He thought 


deeply about their upbringing as good citizens in an age when so much 
of the structure of home, family, and religious belief has been challenged 
and tested by wars and the aftermath of wars. In these days, and for 
these very reasons, much is already being done for youth. It certainly is 
less than we need. The memorial we have in mind will carry still further 
the excellent work which is already on the march. 

The character of any civilised and vital society and its standard 
must, however, be judged not only by the hope and ardour we associate 
with youth but also by compassion and care for those who have sustained 
the nation with their life’s-work and are drawing near their journey’s 
end. It would, I know, have pleased the King that the old as well as 
the young should benefit from the sums dedicated to his memory. We 
therefore intend that, apart from the money set aside for the statue, 
what you feel able to offer should be used to form a permanent founda- 
tion, called after King George VI, for the spiritual, mental, and 
physical needs both of the young and of the old. 

We are still conscious of the influence that George VI exercised upon 
his people during his lifetime. He had qualities of mind which I, as his 
first Minister during the war years of strain and anxiety, was perhaps 
able to see and admire more than most outside his home circle. His 
happy family life was an example that helped many, and his happiness, 
his courage and steadfastness were sustained by a shining faith and 
trust in God. From all this he drew those qualities of courage, of 
devotion to duty, of human sympathy and understanding, which made 
him rot only honoured but beloved. 

We are, of course, only at the beginning of this task, but I trust the 
conception which I have outlined to you will win your generous support 
of the fund which the Lord Mayor is now opening at the Mansion 
House. It does not matter if the amount which you can afford is small, 
for your contribution will not be measured only in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. I ask you to give much or little, as your circumstances allow, 
but give it to a noble cause in memory of a just and good man, and I 
beg you to send your offerings to the Lord Mayor of London for the 
King George VI National Memorial Fund. Good night. God bless 
you all._—Home Service 
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The Essence of Democracy 
Sir,—Mr. John Strachey in his ta'k on ‘ The 


Essence of Democracy’ claimed that the British 
“system of government was democratic. 


The 
Soviet rulers make the same claim for theirs. 
Are either of these claims justified ? 

Mr. Strachey says: ‘ That right to choose is 
the essence of democracy’. If so, how can either 
Labour or Conservatives justify themselves 
when, as in the last two elections, the majority 
_of votes for one party gave the majority of 
seats to the other? Or again, when, in both 
cases, Liberals polled more than four or five 


times the number of votes theoretically needed 


for the number of members obtained ? 

This lip-service to democracy among British 
parliamentarians is almost as absurd as the 
Soviet boast. Either let us reform our représen- 
tative system or give up claiming that we are 
a democracy. One sometimes wonders, indeed, 
whether a real democracy is attainable; and, again, 
whether it is axiomatically ideal. —Yours, Cics, 

ISABEL FRY 
Chairman, Buckland and Aston Clinton 
Liberal Association 
Buckland, Aylesbury 


Reason and Passion 

Sir,—There are some of us who would wish 
to have our criticism more clearly stated than 
was permitted by Bertrand Russell when he was 
conducting his self-defence the other night. 

When we say that he ‘ overestimates the part 
of reason in human affairs’ and that he ‘ almost 
entirely discounts the part played by the 
emotions in human affairs’, we do so in a rather 
different context to that which he allows us. We 
are implying that he lacks understanding of his 
own nature, and his own motives; and that this 
lack of self-knowledge manifests itself in the way 
he talks of reason and emotions. 

Most of us, I think, do not call ‘the choice 
of the right means to an end that you wish to 
achieve’, reason. We call it cunning. We kzep 
the word reason for describing a faculty by 
which we try to determine both ends and 
means; and find that, in practice, Bertrand 
Russell does too. It is not that we object that he 

‘accepts desire as a datum, and does not think 
that some desires are rational and others not’ 
(though this is to abandon any human claim to 
be higher than the animals, who also accept 
desire as a datum)—so much-as we complain 


that he extends his reason over such a small and 
unimportant range-of his being, that he is 
always offering us some crude emotional reaction 
under the guise of reason. By his reason he tries 
to persuade us that Dr. Arnold of Rugby had 
to persuade himself that caning had a reforma- 
tory influence, in order that he might gratify 
his love for caning boys. But I think it much 
more reasonable (because of his general char- 
acter) to believe that Dr. Arnold caned boys 
because he thought it would help to reform 
them, and that Bertrand Russell is just giving 
a stereotyped emotional reaction to the ‘ old- 
fashioned’ world of his fathers, which he has 
renounced wholesale in favour of his version of 
“having a good time’. 

As his ‘ reason’ suffers from his unawareness 
of its emotional sources, so do his ‘emotions’ 
suffer from not being integrated with his reason. 
Those who believe that it is the gift of reason 
which distinguishes us from the animals, know 
also that reason has an inseparable part to play 
in the refining and disciplining of our emotions, 
and know that to believe that ‘Reason is, and 
ought only to be, the slave of passions’ is 
to abuse the gift of reason. The effect of Russell’s 
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argument is to leave the emotions crude, im- 
mature, and undeveloped; while the reason, 
“accepting desire as datum’, scurries round to 
find the most efficient way of gratifying them. 
Yours, etc., 


Norway MiIcHAEL SHAYER 


Sir,—I feel that Mr. McCracken’s objection 
to Bertrand Russell’s definition is also a little 
too dogmatic. It is surely a little difficult to try 
to put reason and passion or emotion into water- 
tight compartments and expect them to work 
separately, particularly in practical application. 

If, for instance, a person decides to Strive 
towards a religious, artistic, or political ideal it 
must be impossible to separate the conscious or 
rational effort from the underlying emotional 
impulse, due perhaps to the present environment 
or some other influence in the upbringing of the 
person concerned. 

While it is difficult to decide which plays 
the greater part, emotion or reason in the accom- 
plishment of an ideal in consciousness, there 
seems little doubt that the origin must be due 
to emotional impulses which are sometimes 
directed by reason when they reach conscious- 
ness.—Y ours, etc., 


Newtown REDVERS H. KING 


The Shrine of St. Peter 


Sir,—In a letter printed in THE LISTENER of 
October 2, Mr. Hubert Butler charges Mr. Ward 
Perkins with ‘ fashionable silliness ’, with ‘ petitio 
principii’, and with ‘ giving privilege to error’, 
because he accepts the ancient and consistent 
Christian tradition that St. Peter came to Rome, 
was martyred there in the circus of Caius and 
Nero, and was buried in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ot the city. Mr. Butler does not 
mention that this tradition is corroborated by 
the evidence of documents (none of them written 
later than fifty years after the traditional date 
of the Apostle’s death), which all reputable 
scholars, Protestant as well as Catholic, regard 
as genuine and reliable sources of information. 
That both St. Peter and St. Paul were at some 
time in Rome we know from New Testament 
evidence (I Peter v. 13—no one doubts that ‘ the 
Church in Babylon’ is ‘the Church in Rome’; 
Acts xxviii, 16 ff.) and from the early-second- 
century letter of St. Ignatius of. Antioch to the 
Romans. That both Apostles were martyred and 
buried in Rome may be deduced from a New 
Testament allusion (Apoc. xviii, 20) and from 
the late-first-centyry letter of St. Clement of 
Rome to Corinth. That St: Peter died by cruci- 
fixion may be inferred from the record in St. 
John’s Gospel (xxi, 18, 19) of Christ’s prophecy 
concerning the manner of his death. That some, 
at least, of the Christian victims of the great 
Neronian persecution were crucified in Nero’s 
circus we know from Tacitus (Ann. xv, 44). As 
a trained historian Mr. Ward Perkins realises 
that the cumulative evidence of these docu- 
mentary references is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the tradition. 

What of the results of the recent archaeological 
researches under the Confessio of San Pietro in 
Vaticano? There the findings do not offer abso- 
lutely conclusive proof of the truth of the tradi- 
tion. It cannot be mathematically demonstrated 
that the space, now immediately under the High 
Altar of the Basilica, which was, from at least 
the first half of the second century, always kept 
free in the middle of a rapidly growing pagan 
cemetery, was an actual burial-space, although 
the fact that it earned this respect strongly 
supports the interpretation of it as a place in 
which bones had been interred. Still less have we 
any mathematical proof that that space was the 
burial place of St. Peter. But immediately above 
that space, and partially aligned with it, there 
was a late-second-century, pre-Constantinian 
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shrine, which can hardly be other than the 
‘trophy’ (a word suggesting fomb-shrine) of 
St. Peter on the Vatican, according to Eusebius, 
who wrote before 340, well known in the latter 
part of the second century. That shrine became 
the nucleus of the Basilica of Constantine, who, 
in view of what he undertook in order to get 
it in the centre of the church, surely believed 
that the bones of the Apostle reposed bzlow. Mr. 
Ward Perkins claims no more than that the 
most reasonable interpretation of these findings 
would be in accordance with the tradition that 
St. Peter was buried in the Vatican on the site 
of the Confessio of the Basilica dedicated to him 

Where the bones of St. Peter are now we do 
not know. The central space was certainly found 
empty, apart from a group of reburied bones. 
Assuming that St. Peter’s relics did at one time 
occupy that space, we do not know when or by 
whom they were removed. Perhaps Mr.: Butler 
will now initiate excavations at Armagh, with 
a view to proving, or disproving, the truth of 
the venerable Irish tradition, mentioned in his 
letter.—Yours, etc. 

J. M. C. ToynBEE 
Museum of Classical Archaeology,- 
Cambridge. 


Love, Power. and Justice 


Sir,—Despite Mr. Martin Armstrong’s sym- 
pathetic reference to Professor Tillich’s broad- 
cast—‘ an impressive and touching performance ’ 
—I could make nothing of it. But the sentences 
about the tree ‘ cut in the middle of its growth’ 
and ‘animals’ that ‘serve against their inherent 
justice as food’ thus passing ‘into a more em- 
bracing power of being’, seem to mean that 
man is justified in all his ways, and the rest must 
accept the situation however grim. This school 
of philosophy seems quite assured that life upon 
the earth is inexorably divided into a unique 
Human Life and an extraordinary field of un- 
fortunates. Hence I suppose the traditional 
Sunday-school idea that animals, and presum- 
ably plants, were created for man’s diversion or 
for his sustenance. Perhaps the biologists can tell 
us whether in their view ‘life’ is essentially one 
and the same in whatever organism it may be 
revealed. And the rest is Vanity?—Yours, etc., 

Selham A. GUNNER 


The New State of Libya 
Sir,—Lord Kinross, in his talk on Libya (THE 


LISTENER of September 4), suggests ways in - 


which Britain can establish points of under- 
standing with the new ruling classes in that 
country. He includes the proposal that ‘much 
can be done by the education of Arabs in British 
colleges and universities ’. 

British students welcome already, in an absent- 
minded sort of way, students from many parts 
of the world, are curious about them for a few 
weeks, and then tend to take them for granted 
if they fit into student life and to ignore them 
if they do not. But this. will not do, since those 
students arriving in Britain on scholarships 
current in ‘backward’ countries are a special 
case, different both from Americans and Euro- 


peans who have chosen to study in Britain 


rather than in their own countries. 
Scholarships were made available, for example, 


in West Africa, because we wished to supplement ° 


educational opportunity in that territory. But 
also because we hoped that the Africans would 
take away not only text-book knowledge, but also 
other sorts of things, like entries in an address 
book, each line representing some possible cor- 
respondence with an interested friend in Britain, 
each entry a store of memories for the African, 
now a teacher or doctor or government official, 
of moments of pleasure, of discovery, of suc- 
cessful community with a new people. 

It is thus not enough for the Government to 


make scholarships available. It remains for uni- 
versities to be conscious of the need to go out 
and meet the scholar. It might help if universi- 
ties had the power to grant scholarships, rather 
than the Government (financially, as things are ° 
under the University Grants Commission, it 
could come to the same). This would ensure that 
a university court was given a genuine responsi- 
bility for the scholars, and ought to lead them 
to enrol the interest and sympathy of the student 
body, either mechanically through the unions 
and representative councils (by. establishing 
‘adoption’ schemes or ‘ cosmopolitan societies’ 
biased in favour of the Africans), or more 
imaginatively by encouraging students to pro- 
vide or find the money for additional scholar- 
ships, and by meeting local customs and 
problems with local solutions. 

Generally speaking, active interest in the inter- 
national problems which lie back of an African — 
scholarship programme is found only in small 
groups of students, in the Student Christian 
Movement and among those already active in 
some student political society. Experience shows 
that this is not enough. Too often Africans learn 
the wrong kind of lessons in Britain, take away 
too few friendships and ‘too many grievances, 
some of them based on a perplexing awareness 
of the vast differences in wealth and security in~ 
Britain and their homes, others founded on a 
suspicion that the British, people do not care 
about these differences and recognise no responsi- 
bility for them. 

Thus to accomplish more, we must attempt 
more, if only because the British taxpayer gets 
less than the value for his money when a young 
Gold Coast chemist nurses grievances which 
originated in Nottingham or St; Andrews—or, 
wherever he was. But more especially is this true 
when there are other issues involved. 

Yours, etc., 


Los Angeles COLIN YOUNG, JR: 


How to Criticise a Novel 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Cecil H. Lay 
reproaches me for having stated in my broadcast 
talk on the criticism of the novel that earlier 
critics considered Tristram Shandy a senti- 
mental novel. “Nobody of any ability ever 
thought that Tristram Shandy was a sentimental 
book’, he asserts. 

I can assure him that he is quite wrong. Let 
me cite only three examples to prove my point. 
Sterne’s main appeal, wrote Professor Saints- 
bury in his Short History of English Literature, 
lay in his humour ‘combined and contrasted 
with a less natural quality, to which France at 
the time gave the name of “sensibility” and 
England that of “sentiment” ’. Similarly, Pro- 
fessor Cazamian, in Legouis and Cazamian’s 
History of English Literature, remarked of 
Tristram Shandy that ‘the sentimentalism of 
Sterne handles the means at its command with 
a virtuosity that supposes an inner division of 
the self’. Finally, Professor Walter Raleigh in 
his book The English Novel, discusses Sterne’s 
sentimentalisms and says of Tristram Shandy 
that ‘ character, sentiment, and humour’ are the 


~ three elements which Sterne holds in suspen- 


sion. And I have, in the space of fifteen minutes, 
found twelve other references by scholars and 
critics of distinction to Tristram Shandy as a 
sentimental book. 

As for Mr. Lay’s remark that ‘ the eighteenth 
century was anything but sentimental’. nobody 
ever suggested that the century as a whoe -was 
sentimental (whatever that may mean), but there 
can be no doubt that it produced a lot of senti- 
mental writers. Mr. Lay might take a look at 
Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield and Henry 
Mackenzie’s The Man of Feeling and then go 
through some of the novels produced under 
their inspiration.—Yours, etc., 3 

Hardwick, Cambs. DAvip DAICHES 
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Changing Manners of Diplomacy 
Sir,—In his talk on ‘Changing Manners of 
Diplomacy’, reproduced in your issue of Sep- 


~ tember 25, Mr. W. N. Ewer seized upon Presi- 


dent Wilson’s turned-up trousers as an omen 
of things to come. I have a distinct recollection 
of seeing the President during the same year 
in London with one trouser-leg turned up and 
the other turned down. I daresay that photo- 
graphic evidence is in existence. At the time I 
attributed this apparent eccentricity to an in- 
advertent and temporary lapse from grace, but 
now I am wondering whether it may not have 
had some profound political significance! 

* Yours, etc., 

Piccadilly, W.1. P. K. ANTROBUS 


The Open-Field Town 

Sir,—I read Dr. Hoskins’ talk on the Open- 
Field Town (THE LISTENER, September 25) 
with great interest and admiration, but doubt 
very much if he has all his facts right when 
dealing with the building of the Great Northern 
Railway in the Stamford area. True, the London 
to York Railway (to become later the Great 
Northern) was first routed through Stamford, 
and later the route was changed to embrace 
Peterborough and omit Stamford. 

It is, however, not true to say that, in 1846, 
Peterborough was a place of no consequence. 
In size, it was equal to Stamford, each having 
about 5,000 people. Peterborough was-a cathe- 
dral town and market centre on the fringe of 
the fertile Fenlands, by then almost completely 
drained. Its bridge marked the head of the 
tidal Nen. Moreover, it was the terminus of the 
Blisworth-Northampton-Peterborough branch of 
the London and North Western. And the Acts 
for building the Peterborough-Syston branch of 
the Midland and for the building of the Peter- 
borough-Ely branch of the Eastern Counties 
Railway were already through Parliament by 
1846. The re-routeing took place, I suggest, partly 
because of the undoubted opposition of the 
Marquis of Exeter to it running through his 
town, partly to miss the hilly country in which 
Stamford is situated, and partly because the 
planners of the line wanted to take in Peter- 
borough, of obvious railway importance. 

- If the Marquis of Exeter -was so opposed to 
the building of railways through Stamford, as 
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Dr. Hoskins suggests, why did he permit the 
building of the Peterborough-Syston branch 
through his town and actually sell several pieces 
of his property to the Midland to make this 
possible? I suggest this was because the extrava- 
gant Railway King, George Hudson, then in 
control of the Midland was willing to pay the 
very high prices for the land which the Marquis 
of Exeter demanded, and when the more cautious 
and economical Denison, the Chairman of the 
London to York committee, came into the field 
with his line, he refused the high prices asked 
and found a perfectly acceptable and cheaper 
route through Peterborough. 

One final point. The Marquis certainly 
regretted his action in helping the Great North- 
ern to desert Stamford. By 1856 we find him 
and other local landlords actually building their 
own little branch line, running from Stamford 
to Essendine, to give the town direct access to 
the Great Northern.—Yours, etc., 

Shefford D. J. CADMAN 


Nature and the National Parks 

Sir,—I owe an apology to Mr. Brunsdon 
Yapp, and to your readers, for I find that on 
one point I did unwittingly misrepresent him. 
I listened carefully to his broadcast and, not 


_Knowing that it was to be published, wrote my 


criticism while it was fresh in my mind. Now 
the published text contains the sentence: ‘If 
the [Forestry] Commission planted this it would 
merely be restoring the hills to something nearer 
their natural appearance’. Listening, I took the 
word ‘this’ to refer to the area (up to 1,000 or 
1,500 feet) of which he had just been speaking; 
but I see now that it refers to the species, oak, 
which he said was formerly the chief tree. This 


-was a bad mistake; but it was the easier to make 


because I had no idea Mr. Yapp was unaware 
that the Forestry Commission have always main- 
tained that afforestation with oak is impractic- 
able on the Lakeland fells. We know that oaks 
will grow there and look glorious; but according 
to the experts they will not grow to timber pro- 
portions. 

For the rest, however, I cannot see that I 
misrepresented Mr. Yapp, unless he considers it 
misrepresentation that I said he ‘admitted that 
the [Haweswater] dam was a blot’, whereas 
what he actually said is shown by the published 


The President’s Attack on Mr. 


responsibilities of the presidency, as he has now 
done some forty times during the past week. 
There is still a further element involved. This 
is the last chapter in the story of the Truman 
Presidency. Mr. Truman is on his last political 
campaign. When it is over there will be an 
election, and, a few weeks later, Mr. Truman 
will step out of the White House and a new 
president will step in. When Mr. Truman 
boarded this train he began to close the books 
on his seven years in the White House. Between 
the speeches he has begun talking to his aides 
about things he might better have done differ- 
ently during those seven years. His mind has 
turned to the inevitable re-assessments which 
belong to the closing chapter of every career in 
high office. He is adding up the cases of what 
he now regards as misplaced confidence. He 
came to the White House seven years ago with 
' unusual respect for high military figures. No 
president in American history has named so 
many generals and admirals to posts in govern- 


(continued from page 575) 


ment which normally go to civilians. Mr, 
Truman felt that he could trust them more 
than he could trust civilians. 

But between then and now he has had 
several bitter experiences from these appoint- 
ments. The classic case was that of General 
MacArthur, but that was not the only one. 
General Wedemeyer was another. Last week, 
General Smith, who heads the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in Washington, told a Congres- 
sional committee he was sure there were still 
many communists in the Government service. 
This was a valid assumption, but it was stated 
in a bumbling manner which Mr. Truman 
regarded as disclosing crass political immaturity. 

Today, Mr. Truman feels that one .of his 
greatest mistakes as President has been in relying 
too much on what he now calls the military 
mind. He tells his audiences without compunc- 
tion that the military mind is unfit for high 
civilian office. He tells them that General 
Eisenhower should be returned to the army 


where he belongs and to Europe. 
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text to have been that it was ‘ perhaps out of 
place’. And having now read both his letter and 
his ‘ talk’, I still think he is strangely ignorant 
of the case against him. He writes as if to object 
to afforestation is to object to the planting of 
trees, and ignores the fact that the former means 
planting uniform masses of the same age in 
straight lines and usually (though not neces- 
sarily) in rectangular blocks. And in his letter he 
ridicules the proposition that ‘all beaches are 
hideous ’—apparently thinking that some of us 
hold that fantastic opinion! What we think 
hideous are the raw, unweathered beaches that are 
exposed so often by the unnatural depletions to 
which reservoirs are subject. But beaches in 
general! It is more than fifty years since I first 
saw Ullswater; and my most vivid recollection 
of that entrancing day is the beauty of the exqui- 
site gradations of colour-(due to weathering and 
the slight variations in the natural level of the 
water) in the beach on the Westmorland shore 
overhung by the lovely trees that grow there. 
And only yesterday I saw the raw, unweathered 
beach round Thirlmere!—Yours, etc., 
Inverness REGINALD LENNARD 


Cricket in Kiriwina 

Sir,—Mr. Arthur J. Morgan’s criticism (THE 
LISTENER, October 2) of my view of the possible 
effect of baseball upon the development of the 
game of cricket in Kiriwina arises, I fear, from 
my own fault. I did. not intend to suggest that 
players of baseball are in the habit of throwing 
balls at running batters on purpose—only acci- 
dentally. But the accidental convergence in time 
and space of a ball thrown into a given base 
and of a batter running to it occurs, I believe, 
more frequently in baseball than do analogous 
mishaps in cricket. Such an incident witnessed 
by innocent natives might well suggest to them 
an effective additional method of dismissing 
batsmen; but even this view may be mistaken, 
and the development, which undoubtedly en- 
livens the game, may have arisen simply from 
the native genius of the Kiriwinan cricketer. 

I claim no expert knowledge of cricket, except 
perhaps as played by the Kiriwinans; still less 
of baseball; and my view of the game’s accident 
rate may well be in error. I may even be con- 
fusing it—I confess in all humility—with 
rounders.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 H. A. POWELL 


Eisenhower 


President 
Truman is campaigning partly because he is a 
politician and loves it; he is campaigning partly 
because it gives him a chance to try to rehabili- 
tate the record of his term in office. But also 
in the attack, directed squarely at the centre of 
the circle of five stars on General Eisenhower’s 
shoulder, there is the further factor of attempted 
atonement by the President for what he feels 
now was one of his worst mistakes in high 
office: what he regards as his misplaced confi- 
dence in generals. Having put so many generals 
in high places, he now feels impelled to try to 
keep one of them, whom he once most trusted, 
from the highest place of them all. 

So there is a new and unexpected factor in 
the American election campaign: the factor of 
President Truman rousing Democrats from their 
lethargy, and methodically, earnestly, relentlessly 
trying to tear down the vast prestige of the man 
who lid the armies of the Allies from Normandy 
to th Elbe.—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 1-7 


Wednesday, October 1 

Labour Party Conference at Morecambe 
gives overwhelming support to Executive’s 
policy statements on Commonwealth and 
Foreign Affairs 


Forty-five Chinese prisoners-of-war killed 
and 120 injured in riots at camp on 
Cheju Island, off Korea 

Kenya Legislative Council ends emergency 
session on measures t> combat Mau-Mau 
terrorists. 


Thursday, October 2 - 


Labour Party Conference defeats resolution 
calling for reduction in re-armament 
programme 


Liberals returned to power in Japanese 
general election; all the 107 Communist 
candidates defeated 


Engineering employers and 
leaders meet to discuss wage dispute 


Treasury ‘announces that sterling area had 
a gold and dollar surplus of £13,000,000 
in September 


\Friday, October 3 


Britain’s first atomic weapon exploded on 
Monte Bello Islands, north-west Australia 


Russia demands recall of Mr. Kennan, U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow 


Labour Party Conference ends 


Saturday, October 4 
Britain replies to Persian Note on oil dispute 


General Neguib, Egyptian Prime Minister, 
has talks with leaders of two Sudanese 
political parties 


British trawler runs aground off Greenland: 
twenty of crew of twenty-one drowned 


Prime Minister broadcasts appeal for King_ 


George VI Memorial Fund (see page 589) 


Sunday, October 5 


Nineteenth Congress of Communist Party 
of Soviet Union opens in Moscow 


Tea rationing ends 


Monday, October 6 


United Kingdom’s balance of payments for 
first half of 1952 showed provisional 
surplus of £24,000,000 


Mustafa Nahas resigns, from leadership of 
the Wafd, Egypt’s biggest political party 


Mr. Malenkov, Secretary of Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s central committee, speak- 
ing at Congress in Moscow, ~ accuses 
United States of aiming at ‘world 
domination by force’ 


Details announced of Ministry of Civil 
Aviation’s proposals for extension of 
Gatwick Airport, Surrey 


Tuesday, October 7 
Heavy fighting on Korean front 


Duchess of Kent visits jungle headquarters 
of Royal West Kent Regiment in Malaya 


trade-union — 


~The closing scene from, Mozart's ‘Il Seraglio’ at Sadler’s Wells on October 2. This 
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Plotting the position of <9 
during the first phase of 
held over Britain. On Sat 


and on Sunday a *r 


The great cloud that rose after the first British atomic weapon was exploded on the 

Monte Bello Islands off north-west Australia on October 3. The photograph was taken — 

from a distance of fifty-five miles. British scientists watched the explosion on television 
screens in the aircraft-carrier ‘ Campania ’ 


The Midget submarine + 
‘Exercise Mainbrace’, art 


~ 


. 


was the first time that the opera (in a new translation by Professor Edward J. Dent) 
; had been performed by the company 


Right: King Henry VIII's wine cellar in Whitehall Gardens, an original part of the 
Tudor Palace of Whitehall, which is now open to the public once a week. To avoid 
destroying it when the foundations of the new government offices in Whitehall were 
being prepared, the cellar was removed bodily by a-feat of engineering to a new position 
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aircraft in an underground control room ‘ somewhere in Kent’ 
rise. Ardent’ last week-end—the biggest air manoeuvres ever 
wight heavy bombers ‘ attacked’ Glasgow, Liverpool, and York, 


as made on London. The exercise will be resumed today 


which took part in the recent 
nthe Pool of London last week 
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Sir Roger Makins, Deputy Under-Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Office, who has been appointed to succeed Sir 
Oliver Franks as British Ambassador to Washington 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent inspecting members 

of the W.R.A.C. during her tour of British 

Army establishments at Singapore on October 3. 

On Sunday, the Duchess, accompanied by her 

son, the Duke of Kent, flew to Kuala Lumpur 
to begin a four-day tour of Malaya 


: 


An exhibition is being held at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, to commemorate 
the centenary of the birth of Sir William 
Ramsay, the chemist and discove.er of the 
chemically inert class of gases. This portrait hangs 
in the exhibition, which is open until Janu ry 


Left: an autumn scene in .Loaco : sweeping 
up. the leaves in St. Fomes’s Pak aft2r last 
week’s high winds 4 
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The OLD MAN 
and the SEA 


‘The Old Man and the Sea is not only the finest long short story which 

Mr. Hemingway has ever written, but one of the finest written by 

anyone anywhere.’ ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL in the LISTENER 

‘I believe this is the best story Hemingway has ever written. . . no page 

of this beautiful master-work could have been done better or differently.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 

Book Society Recommendation. Ts. 6d. 


GOLDEN EARTH 


“Mr. Lewis’s descriptive writing, like his photography, is of a very high 
order ... His narrative is continuously interesting and distinguished.’ 
PETER FLEMING in the SPECTATOR 


Many illustrations. 18s. 


by Ernest Hemingway 


by Norman Lewis 


Book Society Recommendation. 


MUSEUM PIECES 


“I haven’t read a noyel for some time in which scene was made so 
sharp, so clear, so golden in its own concealed lighting. It is sad and 
funny and excellent.’ JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 


Book Society Recommendation, 


A PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 


“Mr. Nichols has many brave and pungent things to say on matters 
which ought to be the lively concern of all who care about the Christian 
good of our country.” SCOTSMAN 12s. 6d. 


The LAW , 
of the VULTURES munca. 


“Miss Phyllis Altman writes with a pictorial power, of slums or 
Johannesburg offices or prisons or political meetings or riots, that is all 
the more persuasive for being restrained. Of the distinction of the 
writing there is no doubt.’ OBSERVER 12s. 6d. 


The B LAC K GlEY by M. F, Caulfield 


‘Where Mr. Caulfield really excels is in his creation of a city milieu. 
His crowd scenes, landscapes, and moods of day and night are first-rate. 
So also is his dialogue, racy, slangy, and naturalistic. The climax of 
the story is skilfully worked, being both exciting and moving.’ scoTsMAN 


The CONQUEST i 
of FEAR 


Further brief biographies of outstanding medical personalities by the 
author of Between Life and Death and Death, etc. Illustrated. 16s. 


by William Plomer 


12s. 6d. 


by Beverley Nichols 


a 


by Harley Williams 


All prices are net 


* 


Travel photographs by NORMAN LEWIS are on show 
at the KODAK GALLERY, Regent Street, 
until October 18th. 


* 
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the Bible through new eyes 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION of the Holy Bible 
presents a modern and accurate version of the Holy Scriptures. 
By using newly discovered manuscripts — some of them more 
than one thousand years older than those available to the - 
translators of the Authorised and Revised Versions — the 
compilers of the RSV have corrected many mistranslations. 


* 


The English language has changed greatly since 1611, when the 
Authorised Version was made. The RSV substitutes the living 
language of today, without losing the grandeur of the old text. 
But such obsolete terms as conversation for conduct, wealth for 
well-being, and allege for prove have been abandoned. 
* 

Thirty-two scholars, working under the chairmanship of Dean 
Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale University Divinity 
School, have collaborated for fifteen years to make the RSV. 
It will enable you to see your Bible afresh through new eyes. 


The 
Revised Standard 


: Version of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


THE NEWEST BIBLE FROM THE OLDEST SOURCES 


cloth 30s rexine 37s 6d 


prospectus from the _ publishers 
at Parkside Works Edinburgh 9 or 
3 Henrietta Street London WC2 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 
J. M. Schofield MA BD Illustrated 15s 


PEAKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


over 1,000 pages 255 - 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 
J. M. Schofield MA BD Illustrated 155 
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-entertain him in dreams. When he refuses 


. feelings turn to hate but remain erotic. She 


. Jean Joseph Surin, now appears on the 
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~The Possessed 


The Deyils of Loudun. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


Reviewed by E. 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S new historical study closely 

connects with its predecessor, Grey Eminence. The scene 

is again seventeenth-century France, and the political and 

psychological problems of Richelieu’s age are again related 
to our own. But the action is now restricted to Loudun, a dull town 
south of the Loire, and the chief actors are a parish priest, a prioress, 
and an exorcist. 

The parish priest, Urbain Grandier, is a handsome and well educated 
womaniser. He comes to Loudun in his thirties, and performs his 
religious duties correctly, but makes enemies through his liaisons, and 
through his insolence. There is a scandal, 


M. FORSTER 


The situation of sorcerers and their. clients was almost precisely 
analogous to that of Jews under Hitler, capitalists under Stal’n, Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers in the United States. They were regarded 
as the agents of a Foreign Power . . . Few people now believe in the 
devil; but very many enjoy behaving as their ancestors behaved when 
the Fiend was a reality. In order to justify their behaviour, they turn 
their theories into dogmas, their bye-laws into First Principles, their 
political bosses into gods, and all who disagree with them into incarnate 
devils. This idolatrous transformation of the relative into the Absolute 
and the all too human into the Divine makes it possible for them to 
indulge their ugliest passions with a clear conscience. And when the 

current beliefs come, in their turn, to look 


silly, a new set will be invented, so that 


but he manages to survive for he has friends 


the immemorial madness may continue to 


in high quarters. 


The Prioress Soeur Jeanne des Anges is 


wear its customary mask of legality, 


head of an Ursuline community of seventeen 
nuns. She is deformed, clever, and (she 
thinks) spiritual, and she allows her thoughts 
to dwell on the immoral Grandier and to 


to become Director to the community her 


gets into touch with his enemies, she starts 
having fits, the mania spreads, and in a 
short time the whole convent is possessed by - 
“ devils’ who declare that Grandier has sent 


=== Ve 
them. Exorcists now get to work, the nuns YW, 


are not delivered from their torments but 
Grandier is tried, tortured, and burnt as a 
sorcerer: a two years’ trial. 

The third actor in Mr. Huxley’s drama, 


scene. He, too, is an exorcist, but, unlike 
his predecessors, he succeeds. He drives the 
devils out of the Prioress, who becomes for 
a time a public figure and a self-appointed 
saint. He is, however, like his predecessors 
in this: through exorcising ‘ devils’ he be- 
comes possessed by them and is for many 
years dumb. 

Here endeth The Devils of Loudun. It 
carries a salutary moral: _ 

Those who» crusade, not for God in 
themselves, but against the devil in others, 
never succeed in making the world better, 
but leave it either as it was, or sometimes 
even perceptibly worse than it was before 
the crusade began. By thinking primarily 
of evil we tend, however excellent our in- 
tentions, to create occasions for evil to 
manifest itself. 

Yes; for the nuns, Mr. Huxley points out, usually recovered as soon 
as they were left alone. It was public notice, and public flagellations and 
exhortations that made them blaspheme and howl and caper. The 
exorcists—they started blaspheming-tco if they operated too long on 
the nuns: his account of their respective deaths is appalling. As for 
Grandier—he was not a sorcerer, even for those theologians who believe 
in sorcery. Orthodoxy acquits him. He was a libertine who had offended 
some people, and upset others, and got burnt. With a little decent 
behaviour and common sense, nothing need have. happened. 

The Loudun case fascinated the whole of western Europe. Tourists 
came to hear the nuns scream, the town grew rich, the Prioress’ chemise, 
after she had been exorcised, was laid upon Anne of Austria when 
she was giving birth to the future Louis XIV. We are amazed. We are 
disgusted. Those people must have been mad! How could they have 
believed in devils? And then, remorselessly, Mr. Huxley relates them 
to ourselves. : : 


S 


raw d, 


IVLIODVNENSIS ECCLESI 
RECTOR. MDCXXVII. 


Urbain Grandier: an engraving from Urbain Grandier et 
les Possédées de Loudun by Dr. Gabriel Legué 


idealism, and true religion. 


’ This is a formidable indictment. If any- 
one cares to test its validity, he can easily 
do so by saying a sentence containing the 
word ‘Moscow’ in mixed company. No 
one will bat an eyelid if he says ‘ Hell’, for 
Hell no longer exists. But Moscow—! 

The book has other aspects. Even more 
than its predecessor does it bring out Mr. 
Huxley’s peculiar attitude to life. It is an 
attitude which some will condemn, others 
approve, but it is in any case valuable, 
because it is so rarely held. He is a 
humanist who dislikes humanity. Ordinary 
people bore him, extraordinary people 
impress him as wicked or unhappy or both. 
He has a typical humanist’s equipment— 
integrity, intelligence, sensitiveness, curios- 
ity, erudition, tolerance—but he is denied 
the humanist’s reward of earthly warmth. 
Montaigne enjoyed himself and also enjoyed 
his Self so far as he knew that he had one. 
Mr. Huxley may sometimes enjoy himself, 
but he loathes his Self; it ‘insulates’ him, 
it prevents him from reaching the spiritual 
| > a : life which transcends the immemorial mad- 

NDERIVS \Ss ness of life on earth. And he loathes the 
Self in others. And everyone has one. He 
seeks a path of escape, and he sympathises 
most with a person like Surin who also seeks 
it. To many readers of The Devils of 
Loudun Surin will be a most trying 
exorcist—superstitious, silly, uninterestingly 
introspective, and physically diseased; we 
are told that his Catechism Spirituel is com- 
parable to Augustine Baker’s Holy Wisdom and it may be, but who will 
read either of them? Still, Surin searches, he struggles to get free from 
the Self. Hence his importance. And he has the guidance of Authority, 


From ‘ The Devils of Loudun’ 


which Mr. Huxley, being a humanist, must lack. He can belong to a 


church. He has been trained how to pray. Prayer is characteristic of 
the darkling religious scenery of Loudun. All else is overshadowed by 
it. The importance of prayer, the comparative unimportance of 
praise. 
Praise to the Holiest in the height 
And in the depth be praise? 

Perhaps; but the normal need is for prayer, for striving. Strive to be 
where you aren’t, to get what you haven’t, and to throw away what 
you have. Mr. Huxley is not much interested in the facilities provided 
by religion for thankfulness. As a humanist who dislikes humanity, how 
should he be? y 

The Devils of Loudun is the product of a fearless and a fertile mind. 
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THE MIDNIGHT 5 
DIARY »4 


A new novel > 

by the author of D4 
YES, FAREWELL and D4 
CHILDHOOD AT 4 
ORIOL 4 


12s 6d D4 


Ira Morris >{ 


THE CHICAGO }4 
STORY. > 


A new novel > 
by the author of iS 
LIBERTY STREET 54 


12s 6d »4 
Voyage > 


IN A le 
BARQUENTINE Pq 
BY PETER ROACH 4 


An account of the 4 
Cap Pilar’s famous cruise D4 
with many photographs 4 
and an introduction by 4 
Adrian Seligman. 15s, 4 


STEPHEN 


Potter >{ 


ONE-UPMANSHIP p4 


HART-DAVIS 
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A CHOICE OF 
KIPLING’S PROSE 


Selected and with an 
Introductory Essay by 


W. Somerset Maugham 


“Mr. Maugham’s luminous introductory essay. The 
selection is wide and truly representative.” —JOHN 
CONNELL (Evening .News). 15s. 


" 


THE GREEN MAN 


Storm Jameson” 


“Her chef d’ceuvre.” —DANIEL GEORGE (The Bookman). 
“Vividly written and full of incident.”—Scotsman. 
“The most important British novel since the war.” 
—Sheffield Telegraph. Third Impression. 15s. 


a4 


THE EMPTY ROOM 
Charles Morgan 


An important novel reprinted. ‘ The story is told with 
the studied beauty of all Mr. Morgan’s writing.”— 
Daily Telegraph. “Wis tale never falters; its 
characters are vividly touched in.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. 


Ww 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF 
W. B. YEATS 


The one-volume Collected Plays was first published in 
1934 and has been out of print for some years. It_is 
now re-issued with the addition of five later plays. 18s. 


4 


THE BRITISH GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1951 
D. E. Butler 


The third in a series of objective election studies 
sponsored by Nuffield College. “It deserves to be 
widely read—not only by professional politicians, but 
by anyone interested in the workings of democracy.” 
—Evening Standard. IAS 


ww 
IN THE NAZI ERA 


Sir Lewis Namier 


A further series of historical essays by one of the most 
prominent historians of our time. They deal with 
“Men who Served Hitler” and with “ Surrender to 
Danger ” in the crisis of 1938. 125. 6d. 
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An Exile in Soho 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


The third (and some say, the best) of 
Mrs. Robert Henrey’s autobiographi- 
cal books, coming chronologically 
between The Little Madeleine and 
Madeleine Grown Up. The Exile is 
a French chef who married the author- 
ess’s widowed mother, and Mrs. 
Henrey, within her autobiographical 
pattern, tells the strange life-story of 
this “genius at his art, who passion- 
ately loved women.” 
16s. net 

Mrs. Henrey has also revised A Farm 
in Normandy, incorporating inthesame , 
volume (15s.) The Return to the Farm. 


BRAND NEW EDITION 


Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English Words 


and Phrases 
Completely re-edited by D. Cc. BROWN- 
ING in Everyman’s Reference Library. 
All words and phrases have been over- 
hauled with the addition of 10,000 
more. 600 pages, including vast index. 
12s. 6d. net 


One of the 
15 Million 
Nicholas Prychodko 


A terrible but true record of the in- 

credible experiences of a Ukrainian 

professor in the Soviet purge of 

1937-9, until his escape from the 

Siberian slave labour camps in 1941. 
12s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


Passage Home 
Richard Armstrong 


A story of seafaring men, and one 
woman thrust by chance among them, 
on a cafgo steamer homeward bound. 

“Exciting, strong narrative. 

I liked his heroine.’ 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, 
2 Fohn O’ London's. 
12s. 6d. net 


The Enchanted 


AN INCREDIBLE TALE 


Elizabeth Coatsworth © 


“T haven’t the slightest difficulty in 
swallowing it hook, line, and fairy 
wand . . adorable.” 

NANCY SPAIN, Daily Express. 
2-colour illustrations by KIDDELL- 
MONROE. 12s. 6d. net 


COMING OCTOBER 23 


Between the Lights 
Ada Williams 


Reminiscences of places and people 
and customs in the England of fifty 
years ago; aglow with gentle bene- 
volence, at times movingly nostalgic. 
Period line drawings by BERNARD 


BRETT. 15s. net 


COMING NOVEMBER 10 


Collected Poems 
Dylan Thomas 


All the published poems (1934-52) of 
one of the most important poets of 
to-day, including ten New Poems as 
well as a Prologue in Verse written 
specially for this volume. 12s. 6d. net 
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At -the very end, for instance, Mr. Huxley throws in a fascinating 
appendix oz the subjects of alcohol, sex, and crowd-mentality. All three 
are devices which the individual has adopted in the hope of forgetting 
himself and transcending his Self. The first two have been recognised 
by the state as potential dangers, and have usually been controlled. 
The last—crowd-mentality—though equally dangerous has not yet been 
controlled, and perhaps never will be: it may destroy us all in the end. 
In any case, neither it nor the other two are the Way; only the mystics 
know that. ; 

There is one defect in the book to be noted—a defect common indeed 
to all readable histories. Every now and then the author invents and 
pads, in order to ease the jolting that comes from the unmitigated use 
of documents. When he does this over trifles, the device is pardonable. 
For instance, in the first chapter Grandier ‘ rode slowly * into Loudun, 
while later on there are some horses that ‘trotted’. It is unlikely that 
authorities can be quoted for the speed of the horses in either case, but 
who cares? We do care when it comes to psychology. Are the earlier 
ravings of the Prioress taken from the memoirs she subsequently wrote? 
Or has Mr. Huxley made them up for her? We are not sure but we are 
sure that he makes up the thoughts and the talk of the plotters in the 
apothecary’s shop. This engenders mistrust. In a book dealing with 
the interior life we have the right to know whose interior we are 
viewing. Z 


Inseribed in the Flesh 


The Correspondence (1899-1926) between Paul Claudel 
and André Gide. Translated by John Russell. 
Secker and Warburg. 25s. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN authority and the individual conscience, which 
is the main theme of this exchange of letters between two of the greatest 
of modern French writers, is quite insoluble. An appeal may be made 
to the objective facts of history, but facts. are least objective when 
we make a tendentious selection of them. The appeal, even of the 
authoritarian, is in the end an appeal to conscience, as we see when 
Claudel finally asks Gide to renounce his perversion, not because God 
forbids its indulgence, but because his example is corrupting the youth 
of France. ‘It’s one thing to sin, and to be sorry about it, and to 
know that it’s wrong, and to talk of it, and to be sorry about it, and 
to know that it’s wrong and wish to do better; it’s quite another thing 
to believe that one is right to do wrong, and to talk of it, and be proud 
of it.. For in such a case there is not only perversion of the senses, 
but perversion of judgment and conscience as well’. 
, It is not until the problem of homosexuality comes to the surface 
that the irreconcilability of the two men is fully evident. Claudel is then 
revealed in all his harshness, his brutal and slogging proselytism; Gide 
in all his despair. ‘I do not see how I can resolve this problem which 
God has inscribed in my flesh’, cries Gide. To which Claudel replies : 
‘JIn'spite of all the doctors I absolutely refuse to believe in physio- 
logical determinism . . . Medicine is meant to cure, not to excuse’. 
, For Gide, such intransigence seemed little better than hypocrisy, 
as “so much voluntary (and instinctive) lack of intelligence, that set 
purpose to reject what cannot be annexed’. He was alternately repelled 
and attracted by the force of such dogmatism and by the man himself. 
‘As a young man he looked like a nail; now he looks ‘like a sledge- 
hammer. Not very high forehead, but rather wide; face without 
subtlety, as if chiselled out; bull neck continued by the straight line 
of the head, through which passion can rush to flood the brain. Yes, 
I think this is the dominating impression: the head is of one piece with 
the body’. But ‘in the presence of Claudel I am aware only of what 
I lack; he dominates me; he overhangs me; he has more base and 
surface, more health, money, genius, power, children, faith, etc., than I. 
I think only of obeying without a word’. 

But Gide did not obey. He did not enter the Catholic Church and 
he did not renounce his homosexuality. Claudel had to admit his 
defeat, and in an interview which he gave to a reporter of the news- 
paper Combat in 1947, reprinted in this volume, his bitter disappoint- 
ment turns to venomous scorn. He denied Gide all talent and achieve- 
ment. ‘From the artistic and intellectual point of view, Gide is 
nothing . . . his Journal is . . . a monument of insincerity . : . from 
my part I combat his influence with every weapon I have’. But Gide’s 
‘final comment is even more decisive: ‘he owes it to himself to vomit 
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us. As for me, I would rather be vomited than vomit’. A psychologist 
would find in all this merely the expression of two opposed psychological 
types, an opposition that was well expressed in the physique of the two 
men. What is the philosophical resolution of such conflicts? The 
Christian might claim that all men can be united in the love of God: 
but the sceptic will discover an ambiguity in that very phrase. We can 
identify God with charity and surrender ourselves to His infinite mercy; 
or we can identify God with truth and serve Him with the keenest 
instruments of the intelligence. Claudel did not recognise that the 
subordination of the intelligence to love must be, as Simone Weil said, 
a supernatural thing, brought about by God alone. Our sympathies 
are inevitably with the man who preferred to wait on God rather than 
submit to a blustering dogmatist. 

“How fine an art’, writes Claudel in one of his letters, ‘is transla- 
tion, and what a pity it is to see it abandoned today! ’ It is a pleasure 
to find the art so effectively revived by Mr. John Russell in his render- 
ing of these letters. 

HERBERT READ 


An English Fénelon 


The Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor 
By C. J. Stranks. S.P.C.K. 25s. 


JEREMY TAYLOR IS, in a sense, the English Fénelon—a seventeenth- 
century bishop, stylist and casuist, social success and political failure. 
His exquisite but somewhat affected style, if it enraged the robust 
commonsense of Bishop South, enchanted Coleridge and many others. 
His Holy Living and Holy Dying influenced the founders of both 
Methodism and Tractarianism, and were even used (among other artil- 
lery) by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough to batter down the resistance of 
Queen Anne. As a casuist he is less well known; but Anglican apologists, 
sensitive to the charge that their Church has neglected this important 
branch of. spiritual manipulation, are quick to name (though perhaps 
not to read) his Ductor Dubitantium. Yet the life and personality 
of this famous figure are curiously fugitive. Even the facts are often 
uncertain. How many wives had he? How, during the Civil War, did 
he find his way to his beautiful and beautifully-named Welsh haven 
of Golden Grove? For a century he has had no systematic biographer. 
How far does Mr. Stranks now re-embody that significant but shadowy 
figure? : 

If in fact but partially, this is perhaps a virtue not a fault, for Taylor 
really was an unclassifiable personality. That is part of his significance. 
In an age of warring dogmas he confessed indecision, and pleaded for 
toleration not merely because his church was temporarily unable to 
persecute, but because he himself was genuinely in doubt. A poor 
scholar, the son of a Cambridge barber, he had become, through noble 
patronage, a fastidious preacher to the most highly cultivated aristocracy 
that England has ever known, and directed a carefully delicate style 
into those privileged ears. But if he succeeded in society he never sank 
into a group: his success was always with persons, not parties: he 
cannot be labelled. One of the highest of high-churchmen, a protégé 
of Archbishop Laud, he was yet Protestant in his theology and hung 
on the fringe of the Latitudinarian “Cambridge Platonists’. His books 
were seldom acceptable to his own party. His defence of toleration 
displeased Charles I (and afterwards was inconvenient to himself). His 
first great work of casuistry was declared unsound on Original Sin and 
disowned by bishops. Like many liberal high-churchmen (and the 
Laudian high-churchmen were intellectually more liberal than is often 
allowed) he was accused of the heresies of Socinianism and Pelagianism, 
In the end, in spite of his highly-placed friends (and like many seven- 
teenth-century virtuosi he made a romantic cult of friendship), in spite 
of his high-church doctrines, his great learning, his elegant sermocina- 
tion, and his widely admired confessional technique, he was doomed to 
failure. The world is a practical world, and practical men regarded 
Jeremy Taylor as romantic, fanciful, unpractical, unsafe. 

In 1660 they showed it. All through the revolutionary years, shaded 
by his noble patrons, Taylor’s fame had been spread by his writings. 
Those had been his ‘ wonderful years’. But when the King came back 
into his own, the rewards went-naturally to the efficient administrators, 
not to the eloquent theorists. To Archbishop Sheldon, Taylor was ‘a 
man of dangerous temper, apt to break out into extravagances ’, and 
he received—thanks to his friend and patron Lord Conway—only a 
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Codd’s 
Last Case 


and other 
Misleading Cases 
A. P. HERBERT 


“Once again Sir Alan sets out 
to winnow with gusts of 
laughter our crop of eccen- 
tricities. to produce chaff and 
wit trom the solemn ab- 
errations of the Law, and the 
curious anomalies of Paternal 
Government.”—Eric Forbes- 


Bovd (SundavTimes). 10s. 6d. 


_More 
Battlefields 
of England 


it=-Col; 
ALFRED H. BURNE 


A continuation of Colonel 
Burne’s first volume The 
Battlefields of England, des- 
cribed by Arthur Bryant as 
“a delightful book, tull of 
easy learning, common sense 
and dry humour.” Fhe new 
volume deals with a further 
eighteen battles. 

illustrared 21s. 


The Hidden 


Flower | 
PEARL S. BUCK 


A warm and tender love story 
now at the top of the best 
seller list in America. The 
Neu York Press calls it “a 
deeply moving tale a 
sheer delight .. a book of 
delicacy. beauty and strength 
of stvle.” 12s. 6d. 


Let the Day 
Perish 


GERALD GORDON 


An intensely topical novel 
dealing with “apartheid” in 
South Africa and its effect 
upun the lives ot two 
brothers, one of whom passes 
for white. The author is a 
Q.C. and a leading Torch 
Commando, 12s. 6d. 


The Financial 
Expert 


R. K. NARAYAN 


With an Introduction by 
Graham Greene 


R. K. Narayan is an Indian 
writer of great distinction and 
charm. The hero of his new 
novelisan entrancing charac- 
ter with a genius for those 
fabulousiy involved financial 
transactions which are an 
integra: part ot Indian lite. 


12s. 6d. 


METHUEN | 


‘ THE LISTENER 


JUST PUBLISHED IN THE 


Brief Lives 


SERIES 


Abraham Lincoln 
HERBERT AGAR 


At a time when so much interest is focused on the 
coming American Presidential Election, the publi- 
cation of this new study of the greatest of all 
American Presidents is both appropriate and 
important. 

Uniform with 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
MONTROSE 


Milton Waldman 
J. A. Williamson 
_ Roger Fulford 
C. V. Wedgwood 


“The original intention of this excellent series was to portray various 
historic figures for the young; but it has already provided good 
reading for older people too.”’ A. L. ROWSE, SUNDAY TIMES. 


rt maps and frontispiece with each volume 


IVES 7s. 64. each, PUBLISHED BY COLLINS 


OCTOBER 9 1952 


Aspects of Provence 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


“He has felt the fierce, strange, impact of 
Provence in his imagination, nerves and 
senses, and communicated it in vivid, civilised 
prose.” Rose Macaulay, Observer. 


illustrated. 18s. net 


Rod of Incantation 
FRANCIS KING 


“A collection of short poems written with 
fastidious care and an instinctive sense of 
dramatic form.” Sunday Times. , 


9s. 6d. net 


Robert Browning 
J. M. COHEN 


The latest volume in the series Men and Books. 
10s. 6d. net 


_ Some Autumn Books 


THE GREAT 
CHARLIE 
ROBERT PAYNE 


A profoundly imaginative study of 
Charles Chaplin's screen ~ personality. 
Introduction by G. W. Sronier. Illustrat- 
ed with stills. October 14. Lbs 


GRANDMA MOSES 
MY LIFE’S HISTORY 


The astonishing ‘success story’ of a 
farmer's wife who discovered that ‘she 
could paint when she was 78, became 
famous overnight and is still America’s 
favourite artise. 16 reproductions in full 
colour. November 3. 215 


A SPY 
HAS NO FRIENDS 
RONALD SETH 


The most exciting true spy story of the 
last war, by 2 man who was ‘hanged’ by 
the Germans and lived to fool the Gestapo 
and to tell the tale. 


October 27. 10s 6d 


BEDS . 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Fact and fantasy about beds past and 
present. The author of Cleanliness and 
Godliness and~ Beards is as erudite and 


October 27. 15s 


witty as ever. 
ANDRE FRANCOIS’ 
DOUBLE 
BEDSIDE BOOK 


Drawings by the most original and de- 
lightful comic artist to appear since the war. 
Introduction by NICOLAS BENTLEY. 
November 10. 10s 6d 


THE LANGUAGE LIBRARY 
Edited by Eric Partridge 


CHAMBER 
OF HORRORS 
‘VIGILANS’ 
A witty and alarmingly revealing glossary 
of British and American officialese, with 


an introduction by ERIC PARTRIDGE. 
Just out. 9s bd 


THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ERNEST WEEKLEY 


A lucid history of the development of our 
language. October 27. 9s 6d 


Second Impressions 
FRANZ VON PAPEN 
MEMOIRS 


WOLF MANKOWITZ | 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 


Write for our list 
12 Thayer Street, London, W.1 
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bishopric in Ulster, where, instead of cultivated peers, elegant blue- 
stockings, and obedient if uncomprehending Welsh peasantry, he found 
himself at the mercy of cantankerous and highly organised Presbyterians. 
Desperately he begged to be rescued from such ‘ Scotch spiders ’, to be 
made rather “a poor curate in a village church than a bishop over such 
intolerable persons’. It was in vain: Jeremy Taylor died, as he had 
lived, a perplexed and persecuted figure—as perplexed and persecuted 
when Bishop of Down and Connor as he had been when a royalist 
schoolmaster and Anglican chaplain in a quiet corner of Republican 
England. No doubt Archbishop Sheldon was right: Taylor was an 
unpractical man; but his unpracticality makes him, in that dogmatic 
age, the-more attractive. Who now wants to read the sermons of 
Sheldon? There is not even a biography of that able but doubtless 
dull administrator. Jeremy Taylor remains interesting, and now Mr. 
Stranks has provided us with a new and excellent biography of him. 
H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


Two Pregnant Months 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. 
Third Series. Volume VY. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. Stationery Office. 52s. 6d. 


THE LATEST VOLUME OF Foreign Office documents on the origins of 
the last war, personally edited by Sir Llewellyn Woodward, apparently 
in the intervals between his work as a professor at Princeton, opens 
with the visit of Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, to London 
at the beginning of April, 1939; it concludes with the decision to send 
Mr. (now Sir) William Strang to Moscow to try to accelerate the 
negotiations between Britain and Soviet Russia. This enormous book 
covers a period of only two months; but they were months when 
the pygmies were struggling to avert the war which most of them felt 
could not be averted. In the Chancelleries and couloirs the dictators 
strutted and their minions bleated. Mr: Molotov sits at a high desk as 
he receives the latest counter-proposals from London and Paris. 
Mussolini tries to. browbeat the new British ambassador, whom Ciano 
describes as ‘a naturally timid man’. But Lord Halifax approves his 
language, though he does not always approve the language of Sir 
Nevile Henderson in Berlin. On the whole, the smooth surfaces of 
diplomacy remain unruffled; but row and again there is a sudden bang 
on the stage; on April 7 the Italians occupy Albania (while Ciano is 
making obscene remarks about King Zog and his Queen); on April 13 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘ guarantees,’ the independence of Rumania and 
Greece; on May 12 the Anglo-Turkish declaration is announced; and 
‘on May 22 the German and Italian dictators conclude their Pact of 
Steel. And behind the scenes? We still know only a little. But on 
May 23 Hitler decides to attack Poland; and three days earlier Mr. 
Molotov tells the German ambassador in Moscow that the ‘ Soviet 
Government could only agree to a resumption of the [commercial] 
negotiations, if the necessary political basis had been constructed ’. 

Far and away the most important part of this collection are the 
dispatches relating to the negotiations between Britain, France, and 
Russia for a common defensive agreement. In Sir Lewis Namier’s books, 
Diplomatic Prelude and Europe in Decay, he has outlined with astonish- 
ing accuracy the course of this tragic failure. The exact terms of the 
proposals and counter-proposals are now set out in full; and one or 
two details are given. We now know, for example, that it was originally 
‘the intention of the Chamberlain Government to recall Sir William 
Seeds, our ambassador in Moscow, to London at the beginning of June 
in order to give him instructions on how to proceed with what was 
fondly hoped to be the last stages in the negotiations; it was only 
because Sir William was down with a temperature that it was decided 
to send out Sir William Strang. Thus the dispatch of Strang was in no 
sense a substitute for sending out a Cabinet Minister, although this is 
what it appeared like to the general public at the time, who read it as 
a slap in the face for Russia. 

On April 14 Mr. Maisky informed Lord Halifax that the Soviet 
Government was prepared to take part in giving assistance to Rumania. 
Lord Halifax then suggested, rather optimistically, that Stalin should 
give a unilateral guarantee to both Rumania and Poland. The Russians 
came back on April 18 with concrete proposals for a mutual assistance 
pact covering an act of aggression against any of the states bordering 
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the Soviet Union. The British and Frencn Foreign Offices were taken 
aback by the sweeping nature of the Russian proposals and entered into 
elaborate consultations. Sir William Seeds was sufficiently perturbed 
to warn Lord Halifax that the kind of reply contemplated by him would 
merely confirm the Soviet Government in the belief ‘ that we are trying 
to evade association with this country’s efforts’. The French, though 
vague, were more forthcoming; and the British Government was 
annoyed when ‘in the heat of the conversation’ M. Bonnet disclosed 
the more receptive attitude of the Quai d’Orsay to the Soviet 
ambassador in Paris. 

While the Anglo-French reply (finally produced on May 8) was being 
drawn up, the diplomatic world was thunderstruck by the replacement 
of Litvinov by Mo!otov who at once complained of the allied dilatori- 
ness. When he received the proposals on May 8, he rejected them a 
week later as not being ‘ reciprocal’. Eleven days later Lord Halifax 
had realised that unless the Soviet demand for a three-power pact of 
mutual assistance were accepted, the negotiations would break down 
altogether, and on May 27 Sir William Seeds presented a new set of 
proposals which, partly because of references to the League of Nations, 
provoked Molotoy to say that ‘ Britain and France wanted to continue 
conversations ad infinitum but were not interested in obtaining concrete 
results ’. “He had’, commented Seeds, ‘a rather foolish cunning of the 
type of the peasant’ and was ‘totally ignorant of foreign affairs’. But 
it is impossible to judge on the basis of these documents alone whether 
at this stage Stalin and Molotov had abandoned any serious intention 
of joining a non-aggression front against Germany or whether they 
still fancied an agreement might be possible. Future Russian historians 
may tell us. Meanwhile these documents emphasise the deep suspicion 
that existed on both sides, and do nothing to detract from Sir Lewis 
Namier’s acid criticisms of the conduct of British foreign policy. 

The Documents throw some light on the feeling in the British Foreign 
Office towards Poland (a memorandum by a junior official, R. L. 
Speaight, is revealing), on Chamberlain’s attempts to soothe Mussolini, 
on the Pope’s vain peace initiative, and on Sir Nevile Henderson’s non- 
stop performance as a Nazi gramophone. But the Anglo-Russian 
exchanges outshine all else in interest. The Foreign Office was well 
supplied with rumours that with the fall of Litvinov, the Soviet 
Government might make a volte-face and come to terms with Hitler. 
But neither Sir William Seeds nor anyone else could quite bring them- 
selves to believe that. 

ie ; Maurice ASHLEY 


For Younger Readers 


Our Exploits at West Poley. By Thomas Hardy. With an 
introduction by Richard L. Purdy. Oxford. 25s. and 9s. 6d. 


IT IS NOT, antecedently, the kind of thing one would be likely to 
expect: that the editor of an American paper called Youths Com- 
panion, in search of juvenile fiction, should turn to Thomas Hardy for 
it. It would have taken a brave editor to do so after the exploits of little 
Father Time at Christminster, and it seems rather odd even in 1883. 
There are of course some excellent children in Hardy’s fiction before 
that time, comic in The Hand of Ethelberta, sad in The Return of the 
Native; and two short stories, ‘A Tradition of 1804’ and ‘ What the 
Shepherd Saw’, which had just appeared, are largely told from a 
child’s point of view. There had even been a tiny narrative morsel for 
the young called ‘ The Thieves Who Couldn’t Help Sneezing ’. Possibly, 
possibly not, the editor knew some, or all, of these. We have only 
Hardy’s side of the negotiations for Our Exploits. He promises his 
“best efforts to please’ and ‘a healthy tone, suitable to intelligent youth 
of both sexes’. Later, sending in the manuscript, he thinks it will be 
admitted that it has ‘a sufficiently apparent moral’. And: ‘ The impor- 
tant features of plot and incident have received my best attention’. 
Something had gone wrong, however. A few months later another 
letter from Hardy, returning the proofs, seems to imply that he has 
had to try to improve the story in some way. Perhaps the sufficiently 
apparent moral was not the right one. It comes on page 97 of the 
limited edition, and is rather heavy. There are other things, too: the 
incidents tend to show that you can rarely do good to one section 
of a community without doing harm to another; that rural people are 
unscrupulous at times and that small rural capitalists are patticularly 
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so. All this is by the way, but an editor has to keep an eye on things, 
and perhaps it fell on these. Certainly the plot and incident are 
unexceptionable: adventures in caves difficult of access and of a classical 
Freudian complexity inside; mischief, first accidental, later purposeful, 
caused by the diversion of a watercourse; hostility between neighbouring 
villages; long-drawn suspense while the principal characters nearly 
drown; and heroic self-sacrifice, fortunately without loss of life. 

Even so, the editor was not satisfied, and although he announced the 
story he failed to print it. In his curious study, Hardy of Wessex, 
Professor Carl J. Weber, who is much given to wanton statement, 
describes it as ‘never published’. This will have coavinced many 
readers that it must have appeared sonewhere or other, and it has 
been finally tracked down in the pages of The Household, an odscure 
Boston journal ‘ Devo-ed to the Interesis of the American Housewife ’. 
I.ofessor Purdy, who found it, is much to be coagratuiated alike on 
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his resourcefulness and on the modest, succinct and admirable way in . 
which he has introduced this edition of the tale. His preface is a model 
of presentation and makes one doubly eager for the official Hardy 
bibliography at which he has laboured for many years: 

The story was well worth reprinting. I have been speaking of the 
limited edition; there is also a popular edition, which abridges Pro- 
fessor Purdy’s comments. The book will scarcely become a children’s 
classic, but there is some small sort of eternal summer about it. The 
adult reader will see it to be genuine Hardy throughout: sometimes 
amusingly so, since probably no other writer in the world would quo‘e 
Carlyle and mention Bentham in a tale for children; sometimes <ouch- 
ingly so, for scattered about there are brief bright images and observa- 
tions of nature which probably no other writer in the world would have ~ 
thought of either. 

' HENRY REED 


A Scottish Portraitist and Man of Letters 


The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay. By Alastair Smart. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 


IT Is SURPRISING that no one should have hitherto tackled the biography 
of the man of whom Dr. Johnson said: ‘I love Ramsay. You will not 
find a man in whose conversation there is more instruction, more infor- 
mat’oa, and more elegance, than in Ramsay’s’. But he was a portrait 
painter, and British historians have always been at a loss when it comes 
to dealing with the arts, so that we have only Caw’s disappointing 
essay on Ramsay as a-painter up to the appearance of the 
present book. Caw’s essay is corrected and superseded by 
Mr. Smart as far as Ramsay as a painter is concerned. 
There is a full and logical account of his develop- 
ment here and as much about his pictures (more 
than 130 are mentioned) as the non-specialist 
reader will want to know. A more complete 
catalogue is reserved for a later book, and I 
hope Mr. Smart will give us in that also a 
rather fuller account of Ramsay’s drawings 
and their role in his practice. For no other 
painter has left us such material for 
trying to disentangle the relationship be- 
tween portrait and drapery painter and 
client. The illustrations are extremely 
well chosen and the bulk of them have 
never been published before, so that 
anyo <e interested in Ramsay as*an artist 
should be well satisfied and find much 
that he did not know. 

But Mr. Smart has been wise in giving 
his book the form and title, perhaps 
pleasingly old-fashioned, of ‘ The Life and 
Art of Allan Ramsay’. For the Life is 
something of a ‘find’, and Mr. Smart has 
tracked down a gocd deal of unused manu- 
script material to illustrate it. We are accus- 
tomed to think of Ramsay as at once one of the 
last of the older generation of British painters and 
as a pioneer of the classical age who faded away 
before the genius of Reynolds. But we normally 
forget the last eighteen years of his life, when he did 
no painting to matter, but was a hardly less familiar 
figure than Reynolds himself in the literary world 
of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Montagu—and 
even Horace Walpole. He corresponded with Diderot 
and was a visitor to Voltaire, whom the sage had mentioned with 
approval in his wrtings. In that world which revolves round the two 
poles, Boswell and Walpole, whose voluminous legacy of paper has 
made them the centres of modern research, Ramsay takes a high place 
among the secondary figures. He was also on very close terms with 
Hume, who paid attention to his criticisms, and his initiative in the 
foundation of the Select Society in Edinburgh would have made him 
a remarkably important figure in the Scottish literary scene—if ever 
he had remained long enough in Edinburgh at any one time to pull 


Self-Portrait 
Ramsay: 


(1737-40) 
National Portrait Gallery 
From ‘ The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay’ 


his weight. But he always—an endearing quality—found the society 
of. Jacobites tiresome. 

In spite of a good deal of new manuscript material, the sources for 
Ramsay’s life are not rich. We know less about him than we do of 
Gainsborough and rather more than we do of Wilson. In character he | 
is something of a mystery—and not merely that straightforward sort 
of mystery which all Scots are to the English. One is grateful 
to Mr. Smart for not having called in the psycho-analyst 
to the assistance of the biographer. He gives us the 
facts, but we are left perhaps a little too much on 
our own to formulate the questions for which we 
should like to know the answers. Why did 
‘Ramsay give up portrait painting (except. for 
the factory for producing Royal likenesses) at 

precisely the moment when, for the first 
time, he seemed really to be sometimes 
putting his heart into it?-—really the heart, 
and not the head. The ‘ Lady Elgin’ of 

1762 (which Mr. Smart illustrates), and 

the ‘ Lady Morton ’ at Tyninghame, show 

a love and tenderness for the art of paint- 

ing which is quite different from the 

merely efficient attitude to picture- 
making of his earlier style, which we can 
“assume without difficulty was merely 
undertaken to get a living if we like to 
read the evidence in that way. The sug- 
gestion of a failure of eyesight does not 
seem possible in view of the ‘ Princess 
Augusta’ of 1769 which recently turned up 
among the pictures on loan over here from 
the Duke of Brunswick. And why did a man ~ 
who could paint such pictures in the 1760s, and 
continue for twenty years to appear to Dr. 
Johnson as a reservoir of instruction, information 
and elegance—as well as maintaining a pretty widely 
diffused reputation for kindliness—choose to spend 
his later years in writing what even a fairly unbiased 
mind can only describe as pamphlets of a ‘ fascist’ | 
tendency with all the air of being the hack-work of 
a government placeman? Did he have.a strange 
scruple that he was overpaid for those dozens of 
Royal portraits which his studio turned out? I can hardly believe it: 
and-it remains a profound enigma to me that an artist whose work I 
respect could prefer to spend his time writing to the newspapers—and 
under such pseudonyms as ‘ Britannicus ’—when he might be painting 
pictures, iS 

Mr. Smart’s book takes its place among the still small class of good — 
biographies of British painters, but it is interesting also to anyone, how- 
ever insensitive to the arts, who is concerned with the eighteenth century. 

E. K. WATERHOUSE 
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THE SAINTS 


~ BATSFORD 


ENGLISH MYTHS 
AND TRADITIONS 


Henry Bett 


The author of English Legends 
continues his survey of English 
folk lore with a delightful col- 
lection of poetic, strange and 
always fascinating tales. 


Illustrated by Michael Ayrton 
12s. 


SCOTLAND OF 


Dr. D. D. C. Pochin Mould 


An absorbing account of the 


coming of the early Church to 
Scotland and a record of the sur- 
viving monuments of the Celtic 


Church. 
With 51 photographs 21s. 


WELSH COUNTRY 
CHARACTERS 


D. Parry-Jones 


A series of delightful sketches 
of the old rural Wales which is 
fast disappearing, by the author 
of Welsh Country Upbringing. 


“Full of tenderness, shrewdness, 
sly humour.”—Dr. Thomas Jones, 


| C.H., in Spectator. 
Illustrated by Lynton Lamb 15s. 


Phoeni 
‘NEWLY MINTED 


In the Phoenix Dictionary of Games 
J. B. Pick explains how to play and 
appreciate 458 games. Indoor, outdoor, 
with or without equipment, rough- 
and-tumble and intellectual, organized 
and disorganized, they areall here. Witty 
and succinct. 320 pp. with diagrams in 
text. 15s. net. Stuart Chase's Roads to 
Agreement is an extension of his 
famous Proper Study of Mankind. 
A practical discussion of conflict and 
its elimination at_ every level from 
individuals to nations, ‘The positive 
and scientific approach.’"—Dr. Julian 
Huxley. 18s, net. Only Gordon 
Anthony can do it! His Beryl Grey is 
a picture-biography in the same low- 
priced series as his Markova and 
Fonteyn, each 15s, Four full-colour 
portraits and forty monochrome studies 
trace in superb sequence Beryl Grey's 
progress from her earliest days to 
ballerina. Introduced by Arnold 
Haskell. 10in/ x 64in., 12s. 6d. net. 
In Len Ortzen’s The Gallic Land the 
peasant France is revealed in a shrewd 
portrait of habits, customs and life, 
with thirty-three fine photographs 
by John Saunders. 224 pp. 15s. net. 


Published by PHOENIX HOUSE LTD. 
38 William IV St. « Charing Cross « London 
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Daily Mail Book of the Month 

Evening Standard Book of the Month 

Recommended by the Book Society 


Sir Arthur Grimble’s 


broadcast “Tales of the Pacific” 
come from his book 


A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 


“A delight to read.” Harold Nicolson in The Observer 


“A gleaming humour enhances the book’s over- 
whelming attraction.” Daily Telegraph 


“The reader will carry away from this book an 
indelible impression.” The Evening Standard 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


HEAVEN HAS CLAWS 
Adrian Conan Doyle 


The son of .a famous author tells the exciting story of his 
expedition made in a small boat to explore the wild coral islands 
of the Mafia Channel and the seas off Zanzibar. It is a stirring 
account of personal adventure in its most immediate form with 
all the dangers of navigating uncharted seas. lus. 16s. net 


JOURNAL & MEMORIES 
Viscount Mersey, P.C. 


Lord Mersey ranges widely over the many aspects of his varied 
career for the unusual material in this book, He has the true 
spirit and skill of the diarist, mixing matters of personal concern 
with much interesting information, serious, humorous. historical, 
curious and instructive. Illustrated. 21s, net 


JOHN MURRAY 


EPWORTH PRESS BOOKS 
STILL SELLING | 
A COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM 


By EDWARD ROGERS, M.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, 17s. net 
“Mr. Rogers’s commentary is learned, shrewd, and comprehensive. 
It may be doubted whether many of those who advocate the 
Communist solution have ever succeeded in getting through Das 
Kapital, and anyone who is thinking of doing so may be advised 
to read Mr. Rogers instead.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


YOUR GOD IS TOO SMALL 


By J. B. PHILLIPS, Author of Letters to Young Churches. 7s. 6d. net 
“A penetrating analysis—a strikingly helpful approach to the 
Incarnation. Quiet and persuasive, this is a book for thoughtful 
seekers.”—Congregational Quarterly. 


“A most stimulating book which will compel any honest reader 
to face realities.”—Church of England Newspaper. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C. 

6s. 6d. net 
This is a most telling and timely statement on many of the 
questions most anxiously debated to-day, written by a man of 
distinguished record and unique experience in the fields both of 
public service and. private enterprise. “Human _ relations” 
undoubtedly represent at once the most thorny and the most 
fruitful aspect of the industrial problem; and every topical question 
is given proper and authoritative consideration. 
“T should like to see thousands of employers, workers and trade 
unionists read this book.”—Seebohm Rowntree in The Spectator. 
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Autumn Books 


TO THE 
HAPPY FEW 
Stendhal 


“Tt is a fine piece of publishing 
to have made this wonderful 
book at last available to the 
English reader.” Listener. “Of 
inexhaustible fascination.” 
Scotsman, 21s. 


ZORBA 
- THE GREEK 


Nikos Kazantzaki 


“Has given me such enormous 
satisfaction that I hesitate to 
confess how good it now seems 
to me; but I could start re-read- 
ingit thisafternoon.” Manchester 
Guardian. 15s. 


THE COMMANDER 
COMES TO DINE 


Mario Soldati 
A delightful book by one of the 


outstanding new Italian writers, 
discussed by The Critics last 
Sunday. 12s. 6d. 


LUCIFER’S DREAM 


Jean-Louis Curtis 


A powerful story; by the gifted 
young author of The Forests of 
the Night, of the struggle of 
good and evil for the soul of a 
young man. 12s. 6d. 


*% Coming + 
.CECILE 


Benjamin Constant 


The recently discovered sequel 
to Constart’s _ masterpiece, 
Adolphe, translated by Norman 
Cameron. October 23rd. 9s. 


WHO WALK IN 
DARKNESS 
Chandler Brossard 


A striking first novel about the 
contemporary generation of 
bohemians in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 

October 23rd. 12s. 6d. 


JOHN GIELGUD 


An Actor’s Biography 
in Pictures 


A magnificent pictorial record 
of Gielgud’s career, compiled and 
described by Hallam Fordham. 

November 3rd. 30s. 


THE 
FUGITIVE ART 
T. C. Worsley 


A selection from T. C. Worsley’s 
dramatic criticism in the New 
Statesman over the last five years. 

. November 3rd. 18s. 


(—_—_ JOHN LEHMANN — = 


His Highness 
THE AGA KHAN 


By Harry J. Greenwall 


“A portrait, both frank and 
friendly, of one of the most 
remarkable men of our day. 
Mr. Greenwall provides 
authentic information on a 
full and romantic career.” 
—SIR FRANK BROWN, C.LE. 


Illustrated. 15/- net 


A LAND 


By Jacquetta Hawkes 


5th IMPRESSION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Illustrated. 21/- net 


The Ballad of 
THE SAD CAFE 


By Carson McCullers 


“A master of peculiar per- 
ception, an incomparable 
storyteller, a writer of the 
highest class.” 

—V. S. PRITCHETT. 
“The best living American 
writer.” —DAVID GARNETT. 


15’- net 
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ANNE BEATON 
Success Cookery _ 


Anyone, however inexperienced, 
can understand and follow the 
instructions in this book, and the 
most experienced Cook will find in 
it at least twenty new and useful 
facts, and a_hundred-and-one 
new ideas, It deals with all those 
small but important points that so 
many cookery-book writers never 
explain — presumably because 
they think they are too obvious— 
but which in fact, are not at all 
clear to many cooks. 


La Crown 8vo 7s 6d net 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Around the World 
Backwards and 
~ae ‘ 
Sideways 
A probing, perietrating successor 
to last season’s 1063 carat master- 
piece, The Bedside Manner. Here 
are pieces never before published 
in this country which will rapidly 
become favourites who know a 
good laugh when they see one 
and are eheerful for at least ten 
minutes a day. Beat about the 
bookshop until you find a copy of 
this book. Accept no substitutes 

for Benchley. 
La Crown 8vo Illustrated 10s 6d net 
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BELL CHESS BOOKS 


% The most ambitious chess book 
published since the war. 


500 Master Games of Chess 

By S. TARTAKOWER and 

J. DU MONT 

A full and most skilfully annotated 
anthology of the master play of all 
nations. 1. Open Games, 22s. 6d. net. 
2. Semi-open and closed games, 
27s. 6d. net. 


Alekhine’s Best Games of Chess, 
1938-45, selected by C. H. O’D. 
ALEXANDER 9s. net 


My Best Games of Chess, 1908-1923 
By A. ALEKHINE. 10s. 6d. net 


My Best Games of Chess, 1924-1937 
By A. ALEKHINE. 12s. 6d. net 


Capablanca’s 100 Best Games of 
Chess 


By H. GOLOMBEK. 15s. net 

The Ideas Behind the Chess 
- Openings 

By REUBEN FINE. 10s. 6d. net 


World Chess Championship, 1948 


By H. GOLOMBEK. 12s. 6d. net 

A Pocket Guide to the Chess 

Openings 

By GRIFFITH and GOLOMBEK. 
7s. 6d. net 


Chess from Morphy to Botwinnik 
By IMRE KONIG. 18s. 6d. net 


Modern Chess Strategy 
By EDWARD LASKER. 17s. 6d. net 
Published by 
G. BELL & SONS LTD. 
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EVERYMAN'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Available for 


8 ! 6 MONTHLY 


The new twelve 


volume. edition 
contains in_ its 
9,000 pages up-to- 


< 


date information at 


a price within reach 


of all. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW SAYS: 

“Everyman’s Encyclopaedia is eminently readable and also amazingly 
comprehensive in its scope. ... This is the kind of work of reference which 
any student or indeed any educated reader may rejoice to have on his shelf.” 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10, Lexington Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me free prospectus showing specimen page of 
Encyclopaedia, ‘with monthly payment terms. 


Everyman's 


| . ey 


FRENCH 
BOOKS 


Wherever you are in the world, 
we offer you two unrivalled 
opportunities of procuring, at a 
price to suit your means, any 
French books you may require. 


* LIVRES DE FRANCE 


“French Book Society” brings 
regularly to your notice, through 
its .magazine and_ specialised 
lists, the latest in French litera- 
ture, and ensures a supply. of 
newly published books at the 
Paris publisher’s price. 


* LE CLUB POURPRE 


a French Book Club service, 
provides you each month with a 
reprint of a contemporary novel, 
bound and attractively presented, 
for as little as 4/6. Its lists 
include all the leading French 
novelists of today. 


For full details apply to 
LIVRES DE FRANCE 


127 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Economics and All That 


Utility and All That, and Other Essays 
By D. H. Robertson. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
Essays in Economics. By A. C. Pigou. Macmillan. 15s. 


THE PROFESSOR and the Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge may live and work within a stone’s throw 
of one another, but there is clearly no collusion between them in wooing 
the market for their works; alternatively, they are such firm believers 
‘in unrestricted competition that they have decided on an almost simul- 
taneous unveiling of their latest books. In each case it is a collection of 
economic essays, for the most part material which has already been 
published. These two books are meant for the general reader and must 
‘be judged as such. Each contains much nourishment; but while Robert- 
son’s is the nourishment of a perfectly judged and served soufflé, Pigou’s 
is that of the plum duff. Both are sustaining; but how differently they 
lie on the mind! : 

Each of the professors defines his approach to economics. Pigou thinks 
of the science as ‘a set of fairly general ideas, a machinery or method 
of thinking that is relevant to a largish part of human activity: to 
getting a living, earning and spending, producing and consuming’. 
Robertson agrees—indeed he quotes from Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare 


_ to round off his definition: ‘Economics is or aims at being a science 


concerned like other sciences with the organisation of knowledge of facts. 
Its ultimate subject-matter is economic welfare, also called satisfaction, 
a thing which “ can be brought under the category of greater or less”’. 
Both hold to the view that the economist as such (he may also be a 
prophet, a Sunday-school teacher, a scoutmaster) is only concerned with 
the more material aspect of human welfare, and Robertson in particular 
disputes any integration of economics with ethics. Let each practitioner 
stick to his last. Robertson also warns his readers against the art of 
“predictional arithmetic’: He reminds us of many occasions on which 
such predictions have gone astray: those 8,000,000 American unem- 
ployed who were going to be churned out in 1946 by the operation of 
the “consumption function’; the British manpower targets for various 
industries which appeared in successive Economic Surveys and never 
looked like being hit. In the old days economists were content to 
indicate the directions in which action might be taken to promote the 
public good; latterly they have been more inclined to reduce their 
counsel to precise quantitative terms—and in the process have become 
much more dangerous. 

Having defined the fundamentals, both professors then roam over 
a wide range of more or less topical and relevant subjects—though 
Pigou takes a vicious side swipe at newspaper reviewers of economic 
books, while Robertson finds his irrelevance in the much more seemly 
sphere of quotations from his favourite author, Lewis Carroll. It is 
_difficult to make a choice in all this feast for the connoisseur. A good 
sample of the Robertsonian approach, the ironical coating of profound 
truth, is his discussion of the rate of interest. Given the condemnation 
and alleged irrelevance of the rate of interest by academic economists 
and chancellors of exchequers, Robertson recalls earlier speculations 
about the relations between the rate of interest and the length of human 
life: as 

Supposing a man is willing to put aside £X a year in order to provide 
himself on retirement with an income of £X a year. At 3 per cent. 
interest it will take him 24 years to achieve his object, but at 2 per 
cent. it will take him 35 years and at 1 per cent. 70 years—a reasonable 
proposition for a parrot or an elephant, but not for a man. Or to put 
the thing in another way very relevant to what is happening on a pretty 
large scale. With interest at 2 per cent. I can double my expenditure for 
the next 35 years or treble it for the next 20 by arranging to consume 
my capital as well as my income. For a rate of interest at 1 per cent. 
the corresponding periods are 70 years and 40 years. Attractive pro- 

positions these at which an elephant might turn up his trunk or a 

parrot his beak, but at which a man, especially if a large part of his 

capital will be confiscated at his death anyway, can scarcely afford to 
turn up his noée. : 

Is the dollar shortage a chronic phenomenon? Here is a passage by 
Robertson written four years ago which remains today the quintessence 
of topicality and wisdom. ‘It is not impossible that a rich area should 
trade with a poor one to the advantage of both, especially if, as in the 
case of the United States, one consequence of being rich is that you 
gobble up your own supplies of irreplaceable minerals; while another 
consequence is that you itch to travel and see the world. But it is made 
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more difficult if the rich area clings from inertia to certain occupations 
(shall we say cotton growing) which are a hang-over from its days of 
poverty, or to certain others (shall we say merchant shipping) in which 
the poor area happens to excel. It is made more difficult too if the poor 
area is always kidding itself that it is richer than it really is, thus putting 
a chronic strain on the mechanism of exchange by aiming at inappro- 
priate levels of money income ’, 

Equally topical are some two years old comments on the Bretton 
Woods institutions. There is much talk today of giving them and the 
International Monetary Fund in particular, an elasticity which was lost 
when Keynes’ Clearing Union scheme was translated into the ‘ rab- 
binical clauses’ of the Bretton Woods articles of agreement. In that 
translation something else was lost: the penalties that were to be placed 
on the excessive creditor, on the country which accumulated bancors. 
When the Keynes scheme was being discussed in London Robertson 
discloses that someone (I have a strong suspicion that it was Robertson 
himself) evolved and handed secretly round the table, or part of it, 
the following quatrain: 


The problem of working this document out 

Is rendered acute by a troublesome doubt: — 

Ought we to love, honour, cherish and thank, or 

To kick on the backside the blokes who hold bancor? 


And that is still the problem—how to kick on the backside the countries 
which’ persist in selling more than they buy, and yet do it tactfully 
enough to keep them members of the club. 

PAUL BAREAU 


Studies in Sanctity 


Quartet in Heaven. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Cassell. L5s. 


WHAT MAKES SAINTS? Obviously the answer is on two levels: 
externally, canonisation by church authorities, using whatever criteria 
they may select; internally, sanctity, whatever that may mean. Accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic church (at present our only canonisers) it 
must comprise ‘heroic virtue’, expressed within the true Church 
(heretics are not eligible); the testimony of neighbours, carefully probed; 
a public cult; and a little post-mortem miracle-working. Martyrdom for 
faith, of course, heavily weights the scales (the true faith, naturally; to 
end on the wrong pyre is no help at all. Were the Anglican church to 
start canonising, we should, presumably, get quite a new set added on). 

Miss Kaye-Smith partly answers the question by the four examples 
she has selected and biographised here. If her object was to interpret 
these- difficult beings (made more difficult by the professional hagio- 
graphers, a class she rightly dislikes) to an age a little out of touch with 
the symptoms of sanctity, she has succeeded very well. She has made 
her. subjects credible human beings, stripping them of many of the 
sensational and sentimental legends wherewith the hagiolaters have 
bedizened them. She deals with two mystics, St. Catherine of Genoa 
and St. Rose of Lima, and two non-mystics, St. Thérése of Lisieux and 
Cornelia Connelly (not so far canonised). She quotes Von Hiigel’s 
suggestion that mystics have often also been neurotics; neither of her 
mystics was psychologically normal. Poor little St. Thérese has been 
made to appear pathological by her devotees; what Miss Kaye-Smith 
calls ‘the horrors of her cultus’ include this, as well as the vulgarities 
attendant on popular pilgrimage and of the monstrous temple on the 
hill outside what was once a charming little Normandy town. Actually, 
disencumbered of these, she emerges as a spiritually minded, devoted 
girl, guided by unselfish love. 

The nineteenth-century Cornelia had martyrdom thrust on her by 
her highly erratic husband who, in order that he might become a priest, 
induced her to abandon their children and take vows; this worked 
out well, for she started and mothered a useful teaching order for girls, 
and when her husband, wearying of priesthood, demanded her return, 
she firmly stayed where she was. She is the most sympathetic figure 
of the four. The melancholy, tormented, but admirably useful St. 
Catherine, and the ferociously masochistic little Counter-Reformation 
Spaniard of Peru hold one’s interest, if scarcely one’s affection. The 
Lima child vowed perpetual virginity at five years old, lived in Lent 


-on a few lime seeds, the rest of the year on a repulsive broth that she 


made, tortured her body with painful austerities, and spent her days 
in her garden hut where clouds of stinging gnats joined in her devotions 
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but stung only her visitors; her Spanish propriety required her mother’s 
chaperonage down the garden to the hut, as well as across the road 
to church; more attractively, she grew flowers for sale to help the 
family finances. She, and indeed all four, had that concentrated intensity, 
that extreme spiritual tension, which saints must needs have. Miss 
Kaye-Smith,in dealing with them, uses a style occasionally perhaps 
too chatty and simple to accord with this intensity; its heights and 
steepnesses she realises, but only lightly conveys. But she does make 
her saints human. 

She concludes with an interesting discourse on the nature of sanctity, 
and is not afraid to explore that borderland of mystical experience 
where superstition meets faith: ‘ We must face the fact that a certain 
type of holiness is often, indeed usually, associated with some kind of 
psychological disturbance’, and that stigmata can be produced at will 
by some hysteric subjects. The whole chapter is interesting -and 
suggestive, though marred by a few dubious assertions, made ro more 
probable by age-old repetition, as that ill-health and death are the 
fruit of man’s first disobedience. Reflecting on the congestion from 


Medieval Europe 


The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. By 


Tue Majestic CoNnceEPT of the Cambridge Histories was first envisaged 
by Lord Acton. The project was begun in 1896, but though the Cam- 
bridge Modern History was finished as early as 1910, the Cambridge 
Medieval History, largely planned by Professor Bury, was not completed 
till 1936, and the Ancient History till 1939. The entire series numbered 
two-score volumes, enlisted the aid of 366 contributors of various races 
and was a monumental feat of co-ordinated learning. Here were set 
out in comparative stateliness the stories of the European community 
of nations and of the civilisation which the Mediterranean basin has 
germinated, evolved, and given to the world. Of the three sections the 
Medieval was certainly not the least wo:thy, and, though it had weak- 
nesses, it gained from its relative lateness in appearance much of. the 
best of modern scholarship and indeed embodied information which 
was not available elsewhere. None the less the work was primarily 
one of reference, and was mainly used by readers already engaged in 
the study of history; few were likely to tackle, seriously and in 
succession, its substantial and uncomfortable volumes. 

The late Professor Previté-Orton was an editor of the Cambridge 
Medieval History from its third volume 
onwards, and he was invited by the Cam- 
bridge University Press to produce single- 
handed a shortened version. It may be said 
at once that he was singularly successful in 
this formidable task. He had a free hand 
in using or altering the original articles, 
but in fact he has virtually re-written the 
history of medieval Europe in his own 
words; and even the arrangement of the 
main subjects does not correspond closely 
with the large-scale work. After his death 
his manuscript was prepared for the press 
by Mr. P. Grierson. But in certain impor- 
tant respects the shortened version differs 
from its original: first, its text is fully 
equipped with maps and _ genealogical 
tables: secondly, it lacks any form of biblio- 
graphy: thirdly, it is abundantly furnished 
with illustrations, selected by Dr. Steinberg. 

Professor Previté-Orton’s version is there- 
fore manifestly: desigred for the general 
reader, and it is in this light that it must 
be considered. We have here an attempt 
to supply, on a scale not tried before, 
an illustrated epitome of medieval history. 
It is instructive to see how much compres- 
sion is entailed. In the earlier enterprise 
Byzantine history was covered in a single 
volume which contained 777 pages of 
closely worded text, 120 pages of elaborate 
bibliography and a massive index. The 
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The Bamberg Horseman: Bamberg Cathedral (c. 1230-35) 
From ‘ The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History ? 
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which this tendency, to mortality has saved us, one can but say felix 
culpa. She states too that all human goodness, even that of the godless, 
is ‘the reflection of a Christian civilisation “—surely too bold a stretching 
of the term to cover Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, Job, and the many 
other noticeably good persons to whom it would seem to be irrelevant— 
unless by Christian civilisation she means the Jux vera quae illuminat 
omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, of whatever epoch, land 
or faith, which she possibly does. 

She is on surer ground in showing her saints as acting always on 
what they believed to: be divine orders, even when they misinterpreted 
them (ignoring William Law’s dictum that God is Reason and Wisdom 
itself, and cannot call us to tempers or duties unreasonable in them- 
selves), as when St. Catherine, reckless of infection and of passing 
infection on, kissed a plague-struck woman on the mouth and got the 
plague. That was unreason, but it was also sanctity. - 

One can believe this quartet, purged of a few follies, intelligently 
capable of heaven. 

RosE MACAULAY 


Cc. W. Previté-Orton. Cambridge: 2 vols. 55s. 


same themes are here discussed in five discrete passages totalling 
about 100 pages, and without reference to primary or secondary 
sources, but with the addition of a generous number of relevant 
illustrations. 

The author has God out his task with skill, backed by the wide 
learning and experience which he possessed. His narrative is always 
clear and always readable, and the arrangement of the material, though 
inevitably more episodic than in the full version, is well contrived. 
Every historian will no doubt be able to detect omissions or shifts of 
emphasis with which he does not agree, but on the whole it is surprising 
how much has been included. A little more, perhaps, might have been 
made of the vision behind Gregory’s despatch of Augustine, however 
faltering the first success of the mission: from a single, fleeting reference 
it might be gathered that heraldry was a fourteenth-century develop- 
ment, coeval with the orders of knighthood; the literature of Byzantium 
is scantily treated, for there is no mention of Digenis Akritas to balance 
the sagas or gestes of North and West. These are however small points 
of criticism in a major project, confidently achieved, which sets before 
the ordinary reader a sober and justifiable 
record. If there is here no great emphasis 
on conjecture or the wider duties of inter- - 
pretation, this is in the tradition of Acton 
and Bury. 

The 265 illustrations are scattered among 
the text; within the limitations which this 
imposes they are well reproduced. They are 
also chosen with discrimination and from a 
wide range of sources: Dr. Steinberg is to 
be congratulated on avoiding much which 
has become stereotyped and on many 
original selections. Occasionally an illustra- 
tion seems misplaced, as does that of 
Caerphilly Castle—curiously shown in its 
unrestored form from an eighteenth-century 
engraving—amid the story of the pre-' 
Conquest Celtic kingdoms. In the book as 
a whole slips or misprints are wonderfully 
scarce, though a few do exist (e.g., in the 
table on page 557 Peter III of Aragon was’ 
the son-in-law, not the son, of Manfred). 
The index might be more consistent; it 
is illogical to find the kinsmen Hubert 
and William de Burgh -under their 
first and second names respectively. But 
all in all these two handsome volumes 
ought to bring to many readers some idea 
of the long and complex periods which 
divide the decay of Rome from the birth 
of the New World. s 

M. MaciaGan 
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x Policy for Health 


The National Health Service in Great Britain 
By James Stirling Ross. Oxford. 30s. 


SOMETHING LIKE A HUNDRED years of reformist legislation, starting 
slowly but gathering momentum, was needed before the time was 
politically ripe for a National Health Service. The intention of the 
Coalition Government to bring it in was announced by Sir John 
Anderson in 1943 and a year later Mr. Winston Churchill reaffirming 
this policy said: ‘Disease must be attacked whether it occurs in the 
poorest or the richest man or woman, simply on the ground that it is 
the enemy: and it must be attacked in the same way that the fire 
brigade will give its full assistance to the humble cottage as readily 
_as it will give it to the most important mansion ’. 

Looked at in this way, the proposition seemed logical enough to all 
parties. It still seems logical today after four years of the Service. No 
significant body of opinion favours denationalising health. Yet there has 
been much controversy, and much need for adjustment, as a result of 
the initial change. It has not been easy to assimilate the medical 
profession, with its traditional independence and political conservatism. 
But although there have been dramatic clashes with doctors and dentists, 
these may well turn out in the long run to be unimportant beside other 
problems of a more permanent nature. The Service was launched without 
nearly enough doctors, dentists, nurses, health auxiliaries, buildings, or 
hospital beds to go round. Only long-term measures could fill these 
gaps. But meantime the national finances have made it necessary to 
keep total national health expenditure below a ceiling figure of 
£400,000,000. Instead of gradual expansion, the Service may now be 
facing a period of contraction. 
~ Sir James Stirling Ross, the author of this book, refers to himself 
as ‘a detached and non-political lay observer whose administrative 
experience has lain in widely different fields’. His lay status is an 
undoubted asset here and he writes with balanced understanding of the 
many conflicting points of view. After a distinguished career at the 
War Office, he retired but returned for war service, and after the war 
was a Regional Officer for the introduction of the National Health 
Service. This gave him an unquestionably detailed insight into the 
administrative questions involved, and also, it would seem, a keen 
sense of the crucial importance of this turning point in the nation’s 
attitude towards its own human resources. It is perhaps, however, the 
War Office background that gives particular emphasis to his assertion 
that ‘In its simplest terms the first duty of our financial strength is 
the defence of the realm in military preparedness and in productive 
capacity. It is only in the next line that the health and social security 
services come, and if this means a lowered standard of living there is 
no help for it’. : 

It is, of course, possible to argue, as does Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts in 
The Cost of Health, that even without inflation and rearmament the 
technical development of medicine has been so great that there is 
virtually no limit to what could be spent on the Service. This is not a 

_matter of extravagant prescriptions or unnecessary wigs—these forms 
of waste can be checked—but of the multiplying of skilled staff and 
special apparatus. Obviously a line must be drawn somewhere, but the 
trouble about economy campaigns is that, in the absence of full know- 
ledge, the economies too often fall heavily and stupidly in the wrong 
places. We know very little about the relative effect on national health 
of housing, diet, full employment, or about the educative influence of 
schools and of broadcasting and journalism, quite apart from the medical 
services themselves. In the absence of knowledge, argument about how 
much to spend and:on what basis of priority is likely to be conditioned 
by political bias. 3 ct 

These questions are by no means ignored in the book under review. 
Indeed it is avowedly meant to help create an informed public opinion 
about the need for a ‘ reconciliation of finance and policy.’ But although 
it covers a great deal of ground, one wishes it could have dug more 
deeply. One has the impression that nearly everything is mentioned, 
but that nothing is very thoroughly discussed. There is too much 
reliance on official phrases. How meaningless, as history, was the dictum 
of the Select Committee on Estimates in 1949 that ‘ on the whole, the 


scheme was settling down with comparatively little friction ’..Too often’ 


Sir James is satisfied with statements or quotations of this kind. His 
training in the civil service may to this extent be a handicap for the 
task of writing social history. 
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How well such history can be written, even under official auspices, 
was shown by Titmuss’ account in Problems of Social Policy of the 
war-time Emergency Medical Service which was, in a sense, the fore- 
runner of the National Health Service. The experience of conducting 
social research, especially of a practical kind, was a great advantage 
to Professor Titmuss when he undertook this new type of contemporary 
historical study. As time goes on, there will be more historians who 
have this advantage. Sir James compensates for his lack of it by his 
fair-mindedness and lucidity. But the story, as he tells it, has not the 
richness of texture which could have made it even more convincing, 
stimulating and influential in helping to make up the public mind. 

It is none the less a substantial work, beautifully produced by the 
Oxford University Press. The disadvantage of the separation between 
the hospitals, the local authority health services, and the general practi- 
tioners is well brought out. Some instances in which this has been 
overcome by local initiative—as at Cardiff, Halifax and Cambridge— 
are mentioned; though, by the gentle irony of inverted commas, Sir 
James may be guessed as cautiously expressing doubts about the value 
of “ general standing joint liaison advisory committees ’. Health centres 
would surely have much more integrative value; but the hope of seeing 
them built is, alas, further than ever deferred. 

CHARLES MADGE 


The Unfashionable Past 


First and Last Loves. By John Betjeman. Murray. 20s. 


SPECIALISATION MARCHES ON, and no field is left so barren by its 
passage as that of art criticism. More and more does the art critic 
tend to merge into the art historian, inevitably abandoning his true 
function in the process, which is, and must always be, to increase 
appreciation. Contrary to the popular belief, great works of art, like 
truth, are seldom pure and never simple, and few of us are in a position 
to reject any aid we can get to their fuller enjoyment. Such assistance 
used once to be readily forthcoming; Ruskin, Baudelaire, and to a lesser 
extent Roger Fry, all provided it in full measure. That it was invariably 
highly coloured by their personalities was no drawback, for prejudice, 
provided no effort is made to conceal it, not only makes for good 
reading but ultimately has a far less distorting effect than a foolish 
assumption of impersonal, and in fact unattainable, detachment. 

Mr. Betjeman is undoubtedly one of the most personal of all modern 
writers and in his approach to architecture his enthusiasms and, to a 
lesser extent, dislikes are fearlessly displayed. For him an essay or a 
broadcast is always an opportunity for enabling as many people as 
possible to share his own sympathetic response, not an occasion for 
scoring off other experts by a more impressive assembly of obscure facts. 
Naturally, therefore, every effort has been made to dismiss him 
as an amusing lightweight: but in fact his achievement is remark- 
able. No task is more difficult for a writer on art than to persuade 
people to see merit in the unfashionable, and nothing is ever as un- 
fashionable as the immediate past. Twenty years ago the architecture 
of the Victorians (a survey of which occupies a large section of this 
book) was generally considered to be invariably vulgar and only occa- 
sionally funny. If today the work of such men as Butterfield, Pearson, 
and Street is thought to be as worthy of serious attention as that of any 
other English architects, this is in large measure due, as no less an au- 
thority than Sir Kenneth Clark has generously pointed out in his preface 
to his own work on the Gothic Revival, to Mr. Betjeman. That it is so 
regarded is proved by the evident anxiety of the Kunstforchers to label, 
dehydrate, and reduce it to museum status as quickly as possible. 

The present collection of essays and broadcast talks has necessarily 
something of the haphazard quality inseparable from all such complica- 
tions; but there is not a single paragraph, whether dealing with a rood- 
screen or Cannon Street Station, that is not informed with the author’s 
unique sensibility. The secret of his success is that for Mr. Betjeman 
all works of art exist in their human context; the aspirations, faith, and 
prejudices of their creators, and the response which they, provoked in 
generations of witnesses, are ever present to his mind. And not in the 
human context only, for equally is he aware of the landscape setting, 
the relationship of the work of. art to the handiwork of God. And it 
only is when this relationship does not exist, when the abomination of 
desolation standeth where it ought not, that his voice assumes a chal- 
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~ Decoration and Furniture 


Vol. 1, The English Tradition. 

By Bruce Allsopp. Luxuriously produced, with 136 
photographic illustrations. 75/- net 

the over-all effect of the book is stimulating. It 
is the work of someone who uses his eyes for beauty 
instead of for correcting dates."’ John Betjeman in 
TIME AND TIDE 


The British Miniature 


By Raymond Lister. illustrated. 35/- net 

‘* . . while it can and will be read for pleasure, it also 
serves as a work of reference and a means for assisting 
the student in identification of the various: works that 
he comes across,’’ THE ART BULLETIN 


Modern Chess Openings 
» (Griffith and White) 


A new 8th Edition, edited and revised by Walter Korn. 

25|- net 
“This classic work. Indispensable to all serious chess 
players.’’ THE OBSERVER 


Chess for Beginners 


By |. A. Horowitz. Intended for readers who are taking 
up chess for the first time, this book, by one of 
America’s leading players, is a clear, logical, and 
easy-to-follow guide to the game. 18/- net 


Cross Stitch Patterns 


By Margaret Agutter. This book begins with a simple 
description of how the various stitches are worked and 
continues with a wide selection of patterns. There are 
illustrations on almost every page. 6/6 net 


Embroidery and Needlework 
By Gladys Windsor Fry. 
iWustrated. 40)- net 

“This excellent book . . . a delightful possession for 
anyone who 1s 9 keen worker... We are most fortunate 


to find this charming book once more available.'’ 
EMBROIDERY 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
Parker St. « London, W.€.2 
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Beautifully produced and 


Kingsway °¢ 
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* A blessed 
companion 
is a book.” 

JERROLD 


(Companion 


The 


Book Club 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE of any comparable book club, The Companion \ 
Rook Club brings its members lively, entertaining books in beautiful 
bindings and exceptionally well produced. You can now join this 
great new club and, as you can see from the current programme, 


ENJOY A GOOD BOOK EVERY MONTH ... 


PAUL BRICKHILL 


The Dam Busters a gramatic 
account of the secret missions of 617 
Squadron, including the~raids on the 
Ruhr dams, the V-weapon sites, the 
Tirpitz. Pages of vivid illustrations. 
OCT. Eyans 15/-. Club Price 4/6 


JAMES HILTON 


Morning Journey The author 
of Lost Horizon, and Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, tells a gripping story of love and 
ambition in a setting of the stage and 
Hollywood: one of his best novels. 
NOV. Macmillan 12/6. Club Price 4/6 


BERNARD SPILSBURY 


His Life and Cases py Douglas 
G. Browne and E. V. Tullett. En- 
thralling, fully documented account of 
the most celebrated trials from Crippen 
to the Antiquis case. The man criminals 
feared! Many exclusive photographs. 
DEC. Harrap 21/-. Club Price 4/6 


i 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


Merry Hall by the author of 
Down the Garden Path, is an enchant- 
ing description of how a derelict garden 
became a little paradise. Decorations 
by Wm. McLaren. ‘‘ Sheer delight.’’ 
JAN. Cape 15/-. Club Price 4/6 


NEVIL SHUTE 
Round the Bend an. exciting 


story by a master of suspense, with an 
unusual background of aviation in the 
Far East, by author of The Far 
Country, A Town Like Alice, etc. 
FEB. Heinemann 15/-. Club Price 4/6 


MARGHANITA LASKI 


The Village A moving love story 
which courageously faces the post-war 
changes in an English village. ‘‘ An 
extremely good novel” (Daily Tele- 
graph) by the brilliant author of Love 
on the Super Tax and Little Boy Lost. 
MAR. Cresset Press 12/6. Club Price 4/6 


PRICE ONLY A's TO MEMBERS 


YOU SAVE 64/- 


ON FIRST 


SIX BOOKS ALONE! 


Elsewhere you would have to pay 91/- for these six books—join this club and 
have them all for 27/-, saving £3.4.0 on the first six months’ books alone! 
In style and beauty they are outstanding. Uniform bindings (colours vary each 
month); clear, large print; pages with ample margins. It costs you nothing 
to jom; you simply undertake to take at least six consecutive monthly choices. 
Post the form below—send no money now unless you wish—or' hand it to a 
bookseller. But—do not delay, as memberships are strictly limited ! 


See ee Enrol Here RRXRERRK 


To: COMPANION BOOK CLUB, Dept. X.D. Odbams Press Ltd., 

10-14 MACKLIN STREET, LONDON, 
PLEASE. ENROL ME as ‘a member of The Companion Book Club 
the current month, 
purchase six consecutive monthly choices but I need continue thereafter 
Afiter six books, if I wish to stop, I can give one 


beginning with the. selection : for 


only if I so decide. 
month’s BeOCe at any time. 


to Odhams Press Ltd. 


MR. 
NAME 4 MRS. 
MISS 


ADDRESS 
IN FULL 


BKRRRRIR IIA KI IATL 


ROSS OUT below what does NOT apply 
(a) I will ae monthly on receipt of book at 4s. 6d. eacte mine 6d. postage 


OR 
(6) L- enclose (45 Ene for ( =) monthly books, including postage. 
P:O;or .cheque, “crossed /&.'C0./;, “NOAe ctageaaee seiewescne sc ute made payable 


Overseas and Gift Enroiments must be 
accompanied by remittance for 6 or 12 months’ books. 


IMPORTANT: BLOCK LETTERS BELOW, PLEASE 


>) DEC YS li ky Rare coerce eee a ei 


W.C.2. 


I_ undertake to 


Be SE SEE SE EE SE ERE SE EE SE IE a a I 
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ARTS COUNCIL 


Exhibition Catalogues 


A short ‘selection is ‘given 
below of the many exh bition 
catalogues still available (some 
at greatly reduced prices). 


Masterpieces from the Alte Pina- 
cothek, Munich. Catalogue with 
introduction by E. Hanfstaengl. 
64 pp., price 3d., post 3d. Illus- 
trated Supplement to catalogue, 
40 illustrations, 2/6, post 5d. 


Old Master Drawings from. 
Chatsworth. Introduction and 
notes by A. E. Popham. 32 pp., 1/-, 
post 3d. Illustrated Supplement to 
catalogue, 40 illus., 3/6, post Sd. 


Henry Moore, Sculpture and 
Drawings. Notes by A. D. B. 
Sylvester. 44 illus., 3/6, post Sd. 


Masterpieces of Victorian Photo- 
graphy. Catalogue and, notes by 
Helmut Gernsheim. 36 pp., 16 
illus., 1/-, post 4d. 


Toulouse-Lautrec, 1864-1901. 
His Lithographic’ Work, from the 
collection of Ludwig Charell. In- 
troduction by C,. Roger-Marx. 
26 pp., 64 illustrations, 2/6, post 4d. 


Many others available. Send a 
13d. stamp for a full list of 
publications to 


The Arts Council of Great Britain | 
4 St. James’s Sq., London, S.W.1 


Now Ready 
PROF. 


Raymond Firth 


ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


“An exceedingly clear, com- 
petent, and comprehensiye 
exegesis of the manner and 
substance of modern social 
anthropology, abundantly 
illustrated from the author's 
own experience and research. 
No one who wants to know 
what anthropology is about 
could find, I imagine, a more 
unfaltering guide.’”’ 

Countryman 


Tus, 


“Second imp. 


18s. net 


a 

The Life and Letters of 
“ROBERT G. 
INGERSOLL 


BY HIS 
EVA 


GRANDDAUGHTER 
INGERSOLL. WAKEFIELD 


English Editor: Royston Pike’ 
“T can recommend’ the book 


for its picture of «u happy 
family, but still more, of 
course, for its picture -of 


America in the 1880's, when, 

in theory and practice of 

religion, it wasn’t very dif- _ 
ferent from England.” 

Daniel George in aB.B.C. Review. 


21s. net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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lenging denunciatory ring of which no minor prophet would be ashamed. 
Some may think that the preface ‘Love is Dead’ bears little 
relevance to the essays which follow; few lovers of good, minatory 
hell-fire prose will wish that it had been omitted. Since Ruskin we 
have become unaccustomed to passion in writing of this sort and our 
responses are the poorer. If Mr. Betjeman had achieved nothing else he 
would still-deserve our gratitude for its restoration. Any industrious 
fool with a good reference library can docket and classify a work of 
art, but to transmit it as an experience shared is an infinitely rare gift. 
It is one which Mr. Betjeman has been granted in full measure. 
OsBERT LANCASTER 


The Fair Teailition 


A Correct Compassion, and other Poems. By James Kirkup. 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. ; 

Rod of Incantation. Poems by Francis King. 
Longmans. 9s. 6d. 


THESE TWO COLLECTIONS of verse by writers of what may now clearly 
be called the post-war literary generation, are excellent examples upon 
which future historians of aesthetic form may fasten. Neither of these 
poets shows much regard, at least technically, for the fashion which 
has dominated English poetry since the nineteen-twenties, what one 
might call the Boston-Montparnasse mode, which hung a sparse body 
of thought and emotion with tags from foreign tongues, cribs from 
other authors, and learned references. Mr. Kirkup and Mr. King. 
have something in common, which makes them representative of many 
other poets of their own period. It is a modest simplicity and a renewed 
respect for past English tradition in verse, especially the verse of the 
Romantic poets of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Kirkup, the first writer to hold the new Gregory Fellowship of 


_ Poetry at Leeds University, has dedicated his book to the donor of 


that Fellowship, pointing out that 
You gave two years of grace, in these ungiving times, 
To all my fumbling failures, and my hardluck rhymes, 
Demanding nothing, but that I should live, and be 
That dubious character, myself, a charity 
More easy to receive than give. 

The result of that short security above the rising tide of economic 
chaos is a good sample of the hardluck rhymes to which the poet 
refers. He has had time to devote himself to the niceties of technique, 
and to experiment in verse-forms that are organically curious without 
being eccentric. Sometimes the result is not pleasing to the reader, as 
in, the vowel-play through a line in a sonnet, 

The summer and the spring are done, the autumn dumb. 


The repetition of the same vowel sound is particularly disconcerting 


in a sonnet, a form in which every syllable needs to be as fully 
differentiated as possible. : 

There is very little that displeases, however, in Mr. Kirkup’s work. 
The reader is at once fascinated to watch a true poet separating 
himself from the corps of accomplished verse-writers, unconsciously, 
by reason of.his own absorption, not in himself but in some objective 
intensity of isolating vision that is nevertheless unique to himself. The 
title-poem of this book is a capital example of this objectivity. The poet 
is a spectator in the operation theatre of a hospital, during the per- 
formance of a Mitral Stenosis Valvulotomy. He describes what he sees, 
in eighteen easy, colloquial quatrains, which range from snatches of 
undertone conversation between doctor and anaesthetist, to sudden 
passages of superb rhetoric in which the details of clinical process are 
universalised, the poet absorbing the terrible, the unfamiliar, the 
critical, and making it part of a serene observation sanely related to 
normal experience. The detachment of this, that final detachment of the 
mature artist, has about it something of the quality of Leonardo’s 
sketchbooks. The horror is instantly translated into an acceptance that 
corresponds not only to daily life but with art that has gone before. 
Here is one quatrain as example. The reader will at once savour the 
literary reference, as unexpected in this connection as it is apposite. 

A garland of flowers unfurls across the painted flesh. 
With quick precision the arterial forceps click. 
Yellow threads are knotted with a simple flourish. 
Transfused, the blood preserves its rose, though it is sick. 
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Every poem in this book has its beauty, generally a beauty of vision 
rather than expression, for Mr. Kirkup is almost puritanical in his 
austerity of idiom. But the sense of grace, rarest of virtues, never 
leaves his verse, and his personality, as a poet, emerges so distinctly 
that the reader is inclined to quote back at him his own words, without 
any sense of exaggeration. 


For you alone can come, and take us seriously, 

With a gay abandon, we who at the gates ~ 

Of nothing live with lust, and pride, and vanity and war. 
May I too; prince, now recognise for what you are 

You with the unknown face and the familiar eyes 

Whose voice is all men’s, and whose love is wise. 


Mr. King’s concern with traditional form is at present more 
restrictive, and after a second reading of his book one is inclined to feel 
that his verse suffers from a lack of variety both in mood and form. 
But one might Say the same of the Victorian James Thomson, author — 
of City of Dreadful Night, with whom Mr. King may be compared. 
Both give, in their nervously sustained monotone, the effect of doom, 
fatality, nightmare, through smooth, even conventional, verse shapes 
and a simple, unadorned idiom. 


One with the face of monster or of angel, 
Pacing the dryness of my empty room, 

Said ‘ Lay your fingers in this wounded chasm, 
I too have risen from the tomb’. 

He drew me to him with pale arms, 

Brittle the joints and smooth as polished stone, 
He called my name and wet my eyes with spittle 
And showed the cavities of sword and nails. 
“These are my words’, he said, ‘ to you, the living 
I who am dead have nothing else to give, 

I give the marks that scar an empty ruin, 

A ruin that was young and wished to live, 

Yet fought, yet sinned ’. 

Then loosing me, he crumbled into dust, 

And vanished on the fingers of the wind. 


Out of this deliberate sadness, a kind of sere-leaf atmosphere, there 
flashes from time to time a touch of the right rhetoric, the gesture of 
nobility and a renewed defiance in front of the ravages of personal 
experience, the poet seeing hope even in 


The bright and transitory shapes of war. 


Meanwhile, his more positive expression of a poetic self comes in 
his moments of tenderness, of the secret caress offered to that own 
personal experience in a world which he finds still to be fecund 
and promissory. 7 

RICHARD CHURCH 


What A Story! 


The Years With Mother. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Edited by Malcolm Barnes. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


AUGUSTUS HARE DIED fifty years ago next January. Time was when 
every country-house library, every nobleman’s seat, was adorned by a 
long and sombre row of his works. The guide books, the autobiography 
and The Story of Two Noble Lives—they seem to stand out in the mind 
with their black bindings, picked out in red—the colours chosen by 
British Railways to mark an engine of the second quality. And in those 
bright, haicyon days between the wars they looked rather shabbier and 
seemed to grow rather duller. The knowing—and in particular Mr. 
Maugham and Sir Shane Leslie—never lost their taste for Hare, 
though the former has lately hurled some rather ponderous 
thunderbolts at his old friend. Now this publication, admirably chosen 
and judiciously noted, which is an abridgement of the first three volumes 
of Hare’s autobiography, The Story of My Life, must be taken to mark 
a decided revival of interest in him. 

Augustus John Cuthbert Hare could perhaps be best described as a 
late Victorian Creevey: he was essentially a guest and diner-out, a 
manufacturer of social history, a superb showman rattling back the cur- 
tain to display the family skeleton, and he drew many a stifled scream 
from Victorian dowagers as he regaled them with his splendid ghost 
stories. Certainly his life deserved a book, and the six volumes in which 
his tale is told are not too long. His parents were Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
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Hare; Mrs. Hare was the daughter of Sir John Dean Paul—that strange 
Victorian banker who studied theology and pocketed his customers’ 
cash. In infancy the baby- was adopted by an aunt, and the mother’s 
letter in reply to the suggestion of adoption is interesting: ‘My dear 
Maria, how very kind of you! Yes, certainly, the baby shall be sent 
as soon as it is weaned; and, if anyone else would like one, would you 
recollect that we have others?’ ‘ Maria’ is the mother round whom 
this volume centres. She was a lonely, easily influenced lady to whom 
Augustus was devoted. She was one of those earnestly pious women 
whom a witty bishop of our own time has well described as “ scarecrows 
on the field of virtue’. No cruelty, no devilish trick was spared which 
might drive the unhappy Augustus towards the path of grace. As a 
child of six he was thought to be greedy. At meal times his elders 
dilated on wonderful puddings which were about to be laid before him, 
and just as they appeared he was to!d to take the dainty to a poor 
cottager in the village. If he needed a whipping his mother called in 
his uncle—the Reverend Julius Hare—and this amiable Cambridge 
preacher, an Archdeacon and the friend of Carlyle and Sterling, 
administered one of those stern Vic‘orian floggings with a riding whip. 
At the age of nine he was sent as a pupil to the Reverend Robert 
Kilvert, Rector of Hardenhuish. Readers of the delightful Kilvert 
Journal, rescued from oblivion by Mr. William Plomer, will identify 
this Rector as the diarist’s father, and those who remember the innocent 
gaieties of Hardenhuish will be grieved to read of Augustus’ experience. 
‘The first evening I was there, at nine years old, I was compelled to 
eat Eve’s apple quite up—indeed, the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil was stripped abso'utely bare: there was no fruit left to 
gather ’. 

There are, of course, in these pages many fascinating and unexpected 
glimpses of Victorian life. We read of Dean Waddington of Durham 
who in those days paid a sovereign a bottle for his sherry and thought 
England was fast going to the dogs because of the consumption of pa'e 
sherry; there was Augustus’ aunt who said, when her nieces caught 
measles, ‘I am very glad they are so ill: it is a well-deserved punish- 
ment because their mother would not let them go to church’. The 
same aunt gave orders that Augustus’ favourite cat was to be hanged, 
because he was over-fond of it. We are likewise told that Augustus, 
seated in a hotel, was disturbed by a noise, like the winding up of a 
mighty alarm clock. This we are assured was Mrs. Archer Clive, the 
authoress of Paul Ferroll, who had no legs and moved by clockwork. 
No confirmatioa of this curious fact is to be found in the delightful 
book about this writer which was compiled by Lady Mary Clive a 
few years ago. 

Indeed may it not be said that the great raconteur, the great weaver 
of ghost stories, never quite knew where fiction ended and truth began? 
For example, can we believe him when he says that having to travel 
with measles on him ‘ my meas'es were all driven in: they never came 
out again—there was not time’? He is the author of the story, 
guilelessly adopted by Strach2y, that when. the Prince Coasort died the 
Queen’s scream ‘echoed over Windsor Castle’. He likewise tells us 
that when the wicked undergraduates of Magdalen bellowed ‘ Fire! ’ 
under the windows of their venerable President, he always appeared 
trembling ‘in full canonicals’. The pages of his journal are highly 
coloured and amusing, but the picture seems at times out of focus. 
His uncles wrote a once famous book called Guesses at Truth, and 
perhaps his journal could most fittingly be regarded as a sequel 
to theirs. 

ROGER FULFORD 


Monsieur ‘ Poupensi 3 


Aspects of Provence. By James F ope TPaueaSy 
Longmans. 18s. 


DuRING THE LAST FEW YEARS the enquiring visitor to Provence has 
been faced, at almost every turn, with a learned and highly competitive 
phantom. Guides, booksellers, hoteliers, librarians, estate agents, land- 
owners, and tramps: all confront the inquisitive Englishman with the 
wraith, half-familiar, half-enigmatic, of an all-exploring compatriot. 
He may wish to learn the ‘danse des tripettes’, to.examine a rare 
specimen of velours Grégoire, to fill his pockets with lavender from 


Valensole, or simply to eat more than passably well at Vaison-la-. 
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Romaine: in every case the enquiries will be searching, if polite. Does. 
he know Monsieur Poupensi? Monsieur Poupensi, he will be told, 
made a visit of as much as an hour (four days, six weeks); proved _ 
himself most agreeable (instruct¢d, tireless, reverent, open-handed); 
and left behind him a pair of binoculars (a volume of Victorian memoirs, 
a waistcoat of conservative cut, a hundred-franc note). 

Speculation as to the habits and nature of Monsieur Poupensi has 
now, rather unsportingly, been cut short by the publication of Aspects 
of Provence. (Messrs. Longmans have substituted an insular variant 
of the author’s real name.) The book-is not a guide to Provence, but 
a personal choice among the vast region which includes the depart- 
ments of Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhére, Var, Alpes- Basses, and Alpes- 
Maritimes. It need hardly be said that the bcok is very prettily - 
written. A connoisseur of good writing in others, Monsieur Poupensi 
is a dandy in his own prose—but a Baudelairean dandy, with at most 
an affected languor and, beneath this, reserves of industry and energy 
which compel him to master, for our passing amusement, a wide 
variety of inaccessible subjects. In travel, the points of emphasis shift 
with each generation; and in Aspects of Provence the author seizes 
with particular approval upon the details of architecture, the broad 
pictorial effects of landscape, and the ironies and obliquities of human 
nature. His favourites among his -predecessors are Lady Blessingtoa,- 
reading Pliny and Livy as she jogged towards Avignon; Mérimée, 
kept alive with pink champagre onthe outskirts of Cannes; and Van 
Gogh, from whose letters he has abstracted some of the finest things 
ever. said about Provence. Nor are the pure savants neglected, or 
those writers who, like Mistral, lie swathed in the impenetrable diction 
of the langue doc. 

The general gait of the book is easy and irregular; skipping or 
dwelling at will, the author dismisses M. Giono’s favourite Manosque 
in a couple of lines, preferring to linger on the estate of Vauvenargues 
or to take us, at a brisk trot, through the histories of the Roi Rene 
and Monaseigneur de la Merliére. Undaunted by the familiar (witness 
his discreet management of the Palais des Papes) he keeps the un- 
familiar in perfect proportion; the sense of scale is, in fact, one of 
the most reassuring and invigorating features of a book which, for all 
its casual appearance, is touched by learning and passion alike. The 
natural wildness—the natural hostility, in fact—of much of Provence 
is never discounted; nor do the illustrious shades of Dickens, Stendhal, 
Smollett, and Henry James overbear the true and first business of the 
travel-writer: the pleasures and possibilities of the living. 

JOHN RUSSELL 


On the Subject of Poetry 


I do not understand the world, father. ' 
By the mill-pond at the end of the garden 

There is a man who slouches listening 

To the wheel revolving in the stream, only 

There is no wheel there to revolve. 


He sits in the end of March, but he sits also vA 
In the end of the garden; his hands are in 

His pockets. It is not expectation 

On which he is.intent, nor yesterday 

To which he listens. It is a wheel turning. 


When I speak, father, it is the world = 
That I must mention. He does not move 

His feet nor so much as raise his head 
For fear he should disturb the sound he hears 
Like a pain without a cry, where he listens. . 


I do not think I am fond, father, 

Of the way in which always before he listens 

He prepares himself by listening. It is 

Unequal, father, like the reason 

For which the wheel turns, though there is no wheel. 


I speak of him, father, because he is 
There with his hands in his pockets, in the =e 
_ Of the garden listening to the turning 
Wheel that is not there, but it is the world, 
Father, that I do not understand: -~ 
W. S. MERWIN- 
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| THE 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
: - now 
carries news on 
the front page 


ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
E.. the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manche: Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. - 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a ura pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty ih getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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good furniture need not be expensive 


Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY ~*~ WORCESTERSHIRE 


Please write to us for descriptive leafiets and for the name of your nearest retailer. 


CRCT 


te 
Globe Wernicke 


Tice 


bookcase units... 
always complete, never finished 


You can start to house your books—suitably, glass-protected— 
for as little as £7.8.8. In Oak, Mahogany and Walnut 
finish, all at the same price. 


The “ CLASSIC’ CUT THIS OUT AND POST NOW! 
built-up units 


- jllustrated cost | %® WeEMcKE trp, 82 VicTORIA 8T., LONDON, 8.9.1 
£16.10. 8 and | Please send latest details of Glove Wernicke Bookcase Units 


£18. 17.4 gees SHEE earn Sal Wy SOR, 
' © respectively. Parse dette ae 

Wide choice ‘ : 

of styles. FICC a Se Es ee Ee 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Old and Fairly True 


QUITE RIGHTLY, much of television drama con- 
sists of the plays which have had some sort of 
success in the past quarter of a century. One 
sees the titles coming up and nods approval. 
It is rather like passing a bookstall and seeing 
that old So-and-So’s novel (which one read on 
the sands at Barmouth in 1919) has suddenly 
leapt to fame as a Penguin. Critical reaction is 
likely to be limited to ‘ Well, fancy that! ’ Now 
a critical reaction should be something stronger 
if possible. But as the parade of West End suc- 
cesses of the years between the wars continues 
to stretch out across our screens, a critical fail- 
ing even greater than polite wonder grows into 
an almost irresistible temptation: the temptation 
to become a Jaudator temporis acti, old bore 
number one. 

But the truth has to be told. Watching ‘A 
Hundred Years Old’ and ‘ Strange Orchestra’, 
both quite ably presented, I could not rid my 
mind of comparative and slightly damaging 
memories of such players as Horace Hodges, 
Angela Baddeley, and Laura Cowie. Those were 
spell-binding performances and one would not 
in any case have forgotten them; but ought 
these vivid ghosts to intrude, ought they to 
damage. the actual pale shddows acting away up 
there at the Alexandra Palace? No help for it: 
they do. Casting about for an excuse, I reflect 
that there may be an advantage in this. Memory, 
after all, has a bracing effect, and to watchin 
hope of recapturing a lost excitement might 
possibly save such plays as those mentioned from 
the total disintegration which they threaten for 
the fresh, unencumbered novice. And disinte- 
grate is just what these vapid, charming, slight, 
atmospheric comedies will do unless you look at 
them with hope as well as stern concentration. 
There is, after all, the little matter of an environ- 
ment. To sit hotly and expensively with a crowd 
of total strangers bent upon enjoying to the full 
the spectacle of a dull family gathering or an 
assembly of lodgers or a cage of prisoners of war 
cooped up in a single set is a very different 


“A Month of Sundays’, 


with (left to right) Guthrie (Charles Hodgson); 
Burdett (Richard Bebb); Parkinson (Jack Watling); Calthrop (Robin Bailey); 
a8 Fisher (Philip Guard), and Gray (David Yates) 


. 
matter from watching such parties from the 
confinement of one’s own room. There is no 
contagion of enjoyment; often, such people as 
those in ‘ Strange Orchestra’, the frowsty, jejune 
self-pitying denizens of Vera’s den, are people 
whom one would gratefully look away from 
towards an interior at any rate empty, however 


Sonya Hana and Kenneth Macmillan in a scene 


from ‘ Dancing’, a new ballet by John Cranko, 
televised on September 28 


dull. I do not mean we want no plays on tele- 
vision about the dull, jejunme,.and hopeless; I 
mean only that the social and artistic fun of 
watching such ‘a parade in the theatre is not 
reproduced in the home with anything like the 
same certainty. In fact, the performance given 
by the Frinton Summer Theatre players 
had a fair amount of sustaining spirit; a very 


creditable business, if we think that probably 
few of the players had had much experience of 
television acting and that they were here limited 
to naturalistic acting in the most exposed con- 
ditions. On that score, there was hardly a failing 
anywhere; only an occasional line hit too hard, 
or there was a failure to break out of some 
monotonous vocal pattern. The view presented 
was very plausibly the view of a lounge hall in 
the third-rate diggings, and one was not even 
specially bothered by the illogical mobility of a 


camera which could nip about this single scene’ 


like an antelope and yet never had the curiosity 
to investigate inside those rooms behind whose 
doors so much drama was toward. 

But the timing—that indeed is another story. 
Quite apart from the difficulty that a play like’ 
‘Strange Orchestra’ expects, as a part of its 
rhythm, the laughter of a live audience, there is 
the difficulty which we know so well from radio 
drama, of the Significant Pause which meant so 
much on a stage and so little on our hearth. 
The moment where the cheery young couple put 
on-the Delius record, like the moment in ‘ The 


~ Seagull’ where Arkadina’s house party listens 


to the singing on the other side of the lake, is 
the sort of theatrical stroke which has the power 
to ‘make’”-a play; to bind an audience’s loyalty 
for the rest of an evening. The television screen 
is not big enough to allow us to take in this 
moment as one steady whole in which we shall, 
in our own time and by our own choice, pick 
out the lights and shadows which cross the faces 
of the various people as they listen to the music. 
Besides, that is not in the nature of television 
presentation, which is first cousin to the cinema. 
Instead, therefore, the camera tracks about show- 
ing us, in zfs own time and order, this face or 
that, this hand touching that, too much sensi- 
bility or too little. But the attention, the loyalty 
which such a moment as thus presented coaxes 
from us (the single viewer) is something so dif- 
ferent from the reaction of a theatre audience as 
to be beyond comparison. At this point, I am 
bound to say, I thought the presentation of 
Mr. Ackland’s idea quite inadequate. The hard- 
working company, as suggested above, did pretty 


Papa Juan’s hundredth birthday party: a scene from ‘ A Hundred Years Old’, 
televised on September 21 


: 
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well on the whole, Miss Jill Raymond getting 
good marks for ingénue pathos, with Miss 
Deirdre Doon as runner-up. 

Not having been a prisoner of war and only 
knowing ahout it from plays on the subject of 
captivity I am making gratifying strides in my 
understanding of what it must have been like. 
These plays all seem to contain the same ingredi- 
ents and the chance assemblage of ‘kriegies’ 
threatens to become as much of a theatrical for- 
mula as those boarding houses owned by Mrs. 
Beam George Kerr’s ‘A Month of Sundays’ 
ran true to form. It had some humour and a 
touch or two upon the tenderer emotions; and 
there was some success in suggesting, without 
boredom to us, the effect of boredom. The play- 
ing was practised. 

Lest it seem as if the past fortnight has bzen 
monotonous, let me list two items which in 
very different ways have let in a breath of 
hilarity. One was Cranko’s ballet ‘Dancing’ 
and the other a seaside scena wherzin Jimmy 
James discoursed with a sad, dozy fellow in-a 
striped bathing dress and a bowler hat. 

Puritie Hope-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Let’s Face It 


THE DrRaMa, like an unusually talkative clock 
in one of the week’s plays, has a myriad faces. 
(I think the clock boasted of a million, but we 
need not be precise.) Certainly, during the past 
few days in this onset of the autumn season, my 
radio set has looked at me with a bland and 
earnest expression, a devil-may-care geniality, a 
poker-faced firmness, an impish gleam in the 
eye, and a worried eagerness. Its manner has 
been portentous, garrulous, analytical, perverse, 
good-natured. It has talked in Shavian prose, 
in theatrical pitch-and-toSs, in modern verse 
rhyme. It has been rippin’, my sweet. It has 
asked us to puzzle. and to speculate. We used to 
speak of ‘the Theatre Royal, Back Drawing 
Room’. Today the B.B.C. has turned my sitting 
room into a national repertory theatre. 

The most renowned of last week’s plays was 
‘Back to Methuselah’ (Third), or, rather, the 
first two sections of the pentateuch that St. John 


Ervine has introduced. I caught the second part, | 


“The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas’, a 
Hampstead symposium that has never been my 
favourite Shaw. Some Shavians speak of it, 
indeed, as their hair-shirt. The impish lampoon- 
ing of two Liberal politicians can beguile for a 
time, and there is a good deal of verbal thwack- 
and-slash. There is also Franklyn Barnabas on 
“the tremendous miracle-working force of Will 
nerved to creation by a conviction of Necessity ’. 
But it is hardly the Shaw of Part One or the 
dramatist who, at the end of Part Five, will 
shine suddenly into the great utterance of Lilith. 
The radio performance lapsed into monotony, 
not altogether the actors’ fault. Robert Sansom’s 
Franklyn was on the note. (It is in this piece, by 
the way, that Shaw perpetrates one of his most 
charming stage directions. A character is 
expected to “convey an impression of shining 
like a church window.”) 

“The Whip’ (Home) lasted for roughly the 
same time as ‘The Gospel’, but rather more 
happened in it. In this good-natured Raleigh- 
and-Hamilton melodrama from one of the high 
autumns of Drury Lane, Charles Lefeaux (pro- 


~ ducer), Lance Sieveking (adapter), and their cast 


cheered The Whip to a nine-lengths victory in 
the Two Thousand Guineas in spite of what 
Lord Beverley (Walter Fitzgerald) described— 
and, I hold, with reason—as ‘villainy, black 
villainy ’. Give the devil his due; none will deny 
that the villain, Captain Greville Sartoris 
(William Fox, relishingly. in key), put up a 


gallant fight. All listeners who have ever tried, 
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in the course of their daily round, to wreck a 
train, must have had a certain sympathy with 
him. Margaret Diamond as Mrs. d’Aquila, who 
observes,: ‘They were only third-class pas- 
sengers’, and Barbara Lott as Lady Di—you 
can choose the villainess—added loyally to the 
fun. And it was a gala night for Effects. As 
another, and earlier, dramatist has noted, ‘I did 
hear the galloping of horse’. 

It was a pleasure to hear the speaking of ‘ The 
Cocktail Party ’ (Home), to listen to such players 
as Emlyn Williams (who humanised the psychia- 
trist), Cathleen Nesbitt, Peter Coke, and Rachel 
Gurney as they dealt with T. S. Eliot’s verse. 
By the end of the night that merciless beat was 
so fixed in the mind that I found myself correct- 
ing the reader of the News Summary. Still, in 
spite of its one moving passage for the con- 
sultant and Celia, and in spite of E. Martin 
Browne’s charmingly expressed introduction, 
this play on the nature of love seemed to me—as 
in the theatre—to lack the flash, the memorable 
phrase, the heightening word. What posterity 
will think of it is one of the speculations of 
our time. . 

Our time . . . That leads us to ‘ The Clock’ 
(Light), a carefully made radio-play by Elleston 
Trevor that brushed up our arithmetic and kept 
us to the end helpless in what somebody calls 
“exsufflicate and blown surmises’. How could 
Uncle Abraham have been murdered twice? Or 
was he? I am sure there is a catch in it; but 
Val Gielgud and his-cast deftly flicked across 
the piece like the cunning, verbal conjuring-trick 
it is. It held me more firmly than C2 E. Webber’s 
rather plodding version of ‘Colonel Chabert ’ 
(Home), though at the last Balzac’s narrative has 
a grimness that compels. 

J. C. TREwWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD, 
Critics on Parnassus 


IN ‘PRIVATE MYTH AND PUBLIC POEM’ F. W. 
Bateson, W. W, Robson, and John Wain, using 
Blake’s poem ‘And did those feet in ancient 
time’ as a text, discussed the nature and mean- 
ing of poetry. To such a debate rio conclusion 
was to be expected, but in the forty minutes of 
its duration—and a pretty tough forty minutes, 
too—a number of extremely interesting ideas 
were ventilated. Mr. Bateson led off by rejecting 
the usual Christian and topical interpretations. 
In Blake’s intention, he claimed, the ‘ ancient 
time’ was the age of Atlantis, ‘those feet’ be- 
longed to the giant Albion, and the ‘dark 
Satanic mills’ had nothing to do with the 
Industrial Revolution. The other critics, he told 
them, were too frightened of Blake’s honesty to 
understand the poem—he himself, we must con- 
clude, being a man of indomitable courage. Mr. 


_ Wain accused him of ‘ intentionalism ’, a recent 


American addition’ to the language of criticism. 
Mr. Wain held that criticism of a poem cannot 
take the poet’s intention into account and Mr. 
Watson pointed out that poets, when given an 
interpretation of one of their poems and asked 
if it was right, have replied that it may be, 
which implies, of course, that a poem may have 
many interpretations besides the one intended 
by the poet. His view was that a poem should 
not require external information to make it com-- 
prehensible: -if it does, it is a failure, because 
it is not self-sufficient. So the argument ran on, 
throwing up in its course a number of sugges- 
tive and stimulating ideas. | 

Earlier in the week Professor W. L. Renwick, 
in what I found rather an uninspiring talk ca'led 
‘Who Knows Not Colin Clout? ’, introduced a 
‘New Judgment’ on Edmund Spenser -whose 
400th birthday falls this year. He considers that 
the character of Colin Clout in the sixth book 
of ‘The Faerie Queene’ and various other per- 
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sons in the poem contain much autobiographical 
detail. There are to be three further talks on 
Spenser’s life and art interspersed among the 
twelve readings from ‘The Faerie Queene’ 
which began last week. In these the characters 
are impersonated in dramatic style, so that it 
will be none of my business to pass remarks on 
them, but I am free to express my enjoyment of 
William Devlin’s admirably ‘dry’ and rhyth- 
mical reading of Rochester’s ‘A Satire- Against 
Mankind’. Read as he read it, the poem had 
a fine pungency. 

Two broadcasters whom I always try not to 
miss when their names appear on the menu are 
Raymond ~ Mortimer and Robert Furneaux 
Jordan. Mr. Jordan gave the first of three talks 
which he calls ‘A Man-Made World’, a survey 
of English architecture of the past 10J years. 


-In this, under the title ‘ The Philistine Victory’ 


he lamented the passing of the golden ages when 
architecture was the natural growth of a civilisa- 
tion. Since the Industrial Revolution, he pointed 
out, the architect has played only a small part 
in our visual man-made world. His broadcasts 
always give ‘good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over’ not only 
because he is deeply versed in his subject and 
sets it firmly in its historical context but also 
because he expresses himself in a style of formal 
eloquence which is without the smallest h'nt of 
artificiality—a most unusual accomplishment 
today. 

In the first of three taks called ‘The Look 
of India’, in which he is to describe what he 
saw recently during an extensive tour, Mr. Mor- 
timer for once disappointed me. Not that it 
wasn’t a good talk, but it was not as good as 
I expected from him. And the reason was, I 
think, simply because it was spoken too fast. 
The mind’s eye requires a certain leisure if it is 
to react fully to the appeals of spoken descrip- 
tion, and I found that the speed at which Mr. 
Mortimer fired a succession of brilliant details 
at me left my mind at the end in a state of 
almost total black-out. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Autumn is icumenin... 


AND, AS A MORE MODERN idiom has it, how! 
For gales and chilly evenings we have been com- 
pensated with rich and special fare—the begin- 
ning of the Bayreuth ‘Ring’, two «concerts 
conducted by Toscanini, and two by Hermann 
Scherchen, a musician of like integrity if of less 
legendary fame. ‘The Ring’ has very sensibly 
been allotted, like the serial novels, to Sunday 
evenings when more listeners are likely to have 
leisure to devote to it. Discussion of it may be 
postponed until later in the series. 

The opportunity of once more hearing per- 
formances directed by Arturo Toscanini was in 
itself a Michaelmas feast. There has probably 
never been a conductor to equal him for inten- 
sity combined with probity. It is this unusual 
combination of qualities, which tend to be 
mutually exclusive, that gives him his Olympian 
stature and marks him out as something more 
than merely the ‘ honest musician’ he cla’‘ms to 
be. Many others are as honest, but none has his 
extraordinary dynamic personality—that driving 
force which, perfectly. controlled, compels an 
orchestra to play at the top of its form all the 
time, so that every detail in the score falls into 
place and every phrase is given the shapeliness 
of a well-sung melody. His dynamism makes 
itself felt above all in the onward flow of 
rhythm, relentless and steady as the flow of a 
full stream yet no more inflexible when the in- 
fluence of under-water obstructions is felt. The 
rich rewards that come from that firm under- 
current were amply evident in the passacaglias 
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which end Brahms’ Fourth Symphony and the 
St. Anthony Variations. Bother the musicologists 
who tell us that we must remove Haydn’s name 
from the title of this well-loved work! As if, in 
this context, it mattered one pin who wrote the 
Feldpartita! 

The pairs of Brahms’ Symphon’‘es, played 
in this fashion, made admirdble programmes, 
though one may regret that the occasion was 
not taken to allow the octogenarian conductor to 
pay his tribute to the new boy who will join 
that class next Sunday, by giving the perform- 
ance of Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony 


PHE LISLE NEw 


which was promised for last year. But there is 
time for that yet, for one cannot believe that 
this vigorous young veteran will really retire 
prematurely to the Borromean Islands. . 

Lest fulsomeness spoil praise, let us note that 
there are some features of Brahms, certain 
gracious passages (though not the seventh of 
the ‘Haydn’ Variations), which suffered. from 
the conductor’s ruthlessness; that, for once, there 
was an unsteadiness (I think calculated) in the 
opening bars of the C minor Symphony, whose 
exposition was regrettably mot repeated; and 
that certain drum-taps which reached my ear do 


-not appear in the score- That said, let us cry, 
not Addio, but Arivederci, Maestro! 

To Dr. Scherchen fell the task of commending 
to our respect Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, that 
vast compendium of the composer’s yearning 
and self-pity. Even this emotionally restrained 
performance could not but remind one of the 
prehistoric monster which collapsed for lack of 
an adequate backbone. There was more pleasure 
to be had from the Haydn programme in the 
previous week, when Dr. Scherchen conducted 


splendid performances of the fine ‘ Creation” 


Mass. DyNELEY Hussey 


The Style of Vaughan Williams 


By HUBERT FOSS 


The composer's eightieth birthday will be commemorated in programmes at 9.15 p.m. on October 12, at 8.0 p.m. on 
October 15 (Home); and at 7.30 p.m. on October 13, 10.25 p.m. on October 15, and 9.55 p.m. on October 16 (Third) 


HE highest tribute a composer can 

receive is the continued performance of 

his music. As, on his eightieth birthday, 

we salute Vaughan Williams with respect 
and affection, we are glad and grateful to be 
able to hear so many of his works. No full 
survey is yet possible: his offering is happily 
not yet completed: several works, including the 
‘Sinfonia Antarctica’ and ‘An Oxford Elegy’, 
have not even been played in London. Nor could 
we of today hope to achieve either a national or 
historical perspective in relation to-this music. 
Certain of the works already stand in history 
—those from the reigns of Victoria and 
Edward VII, for example; and with a composer 
of so long a working life, we can at least watch 
with profound attention and interest the growth 
of his style during a period unprecedented for 
the rapidity of its changes. 

Vaughan Williams spans the years. ‘A Sea 
Symphony’ (1910) still breathes the fresh 
promise of spring. The vernacular of ‘ A London 
Symphony’ (1914) is as old as Falstaff’s lan- 
guage and as new as slang. The F minor 
Symphony (1931-5) gives inspiration to our 
post-war composers. ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has created a new form of opera. Unaffected by 
fashions, he has outlived the human earthquakes 
of this century, and can speak to coming genera- 
tions. While Elgar nobly pictures a single period 
in a past world, Vaughan Williams tells us 
equally about a distant and historic England and 
an England of today. His music is not static 
for it expresses a long and continuing tradition. 

Vaughan Williams’ style has been described 
by Constant Lambert (in Music Ho/) as ‘ based 
on material without classical or international 
precedent’. How far back his roots stretch may 
be gauged by examining the great mystical works 
alone. Not only are they untouched by the 
classical logic of the eighteenth century and the 
Romantic movement of the eighteen-hundreds, 
they reflect nothing of Victorian progressive 
ideas and philosophy. The dichotomy between 
faith and science that marked the nineteenth 
century has left no traces on Vaughan Williams’ 
thought. ‘ Sancta Civitas’ stands as far removed 
from Brahms’ ‘ Requiem’ as it does from Elgar’s 
‘Gerontius’ or Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’, There 
is in him none of the Victorian extremes of 
religiosity and scepticism. His mystical music 
(‘ metaphysical’ is Grierson’s word for the 
equivalent poetry) is informed by an older faith, 
simpler, more urgent, and more blazing—a faith 
akin to that of St. Matthew, St. Francis, St. 
Augustine. And something of this deep fervour, 
of a Christianity untrammelled by liturgical 
expression, permeates all. Vaughan Williams’ 
music. 


Lambert’s sentence quoted above continues 
that this style, ‘ without being folk-songy in the 
picturesque way, is intimately connected with 
the inflexions and mood of English folk music’. 
The critic here (I feel) sets too narrow limits. 
Other modal music, less rustic, less (if you will) 
spontaneous, played its part in the formation of 
Vaughan Williams’ mind; nor can one forget 
that the inflexions of folk-music are themselves 
intimately connected with our language. The 
free movements of speech-rhythm provide the 
basic flow of this music, which, however, can 
turn to dance-steps if it will. Some echoes of 
plainchant, many of the Elizabethan composers, 
are to be heard; there is the fluidity of accent 
and image that belongs to Shakespeare and his 
age, and little of the wit and prosodic precision 
of Pope and the Augustans. The solitary Euro- 
pean influence is the music of Bach. 

On the other hand, the influences of the modes 
and of rhythmic freedom have been equally per- 
sistent. Writing about the new ‘ Romance’ for 
harmonica (1952), The Times critic recently 
commented: ‘It is the elusive tonal basis of the 
music that first commands attention, in one 
theme by the mixture of two modes... and in 
the other by pure chromatic melodic structure’. 
One observes a similar unfamiliar tonality from 
forty years ago in ‘A Sea Symphony ’—in the 
section of the last movement where Adam and 
Eve descend, ‘down from the gardens of Asia’, 
‘their myriad progeny after them . . . question- 
ing... with sad incessant refrain, ‘“ Wherefore 
unsatisfied soul? Whither O mocking life? ”’ - 

Vaughan Williams’ composing life appears to 
us as a quest after beauty: not a ‘ questioning’ 
but a strong and affirmative search. He has 
found it necessary on more than one occasion to 
forge a new language for the expression of a 
particular truth revealed to him: ‘A Pastoral 
Symphony’ and the F minor, ‘ A London Sym- 
phony’ and the ‘Serenade to Music’, all show 
totally different ways of using an English 
musical language. Yet through the whole corpus 
of music (so far as we know it) runs a strange 
consistency of style—not a style of reactions, 
but a positive style that cannot be comprehended, 
by anyone who does not know both the latest 
works and the earlier. The quest has never 
ceased, and it will be surprising if in the ‘ Sin- 
fonia Antarctica’ we do not find some new aspect 
of truth expressed once again in an appropriate 
language. The central idiosyncrasy of Vaughan 
Williams’ style lies in a deeper stratum than a 
mere idiom or series of idioms, with minor and 
recognisable characteristics. It lies in the gradual 
discovery and perfection of a new and personal 
tonality, one not to be defined in the text-books, 
for it is the essence of his music. Along with 


this unique modal-tonal quality, and closely 
akin to it, goes an equa'ly personal texture of 
music. Never a facile composer, in the sense 
that (for instance) Saint-Sasns was, Vaughan 
Williams has devoted years of hard work to the 
manipulation of the material of music; and with 
the attainment of ease in the*writing, he has 
also created:an individual musical texture quite 
unlike that. of any other composer past or 
present. 

We may pick out the landmarks on his path 
of exploration. The magnificent ‘ Fantasia on a 
Theme of Tallis’ (1910) seems to me to tower 
over its early fellow-scores, even over ‘On Wen- 
lock Edge’~ (1909) and the two symphonies. 
Next came the creative outburst of the nineteen- 
twenties: ‘A Pastoral, Symphony’ (1922), 
“Flos Campi’ and the Violin Concerto (both 
1925), ‘and the supreme ‘Sancta Civitas’ 
(1926). Two remarkable operas, ‘ Riders to the 
Sea” (1926) and ‘Sir John in Love’ (1929), 
lead us on to ‘Job’ (1930). So to the next 
creative spell—a remarkable outpouring for a 
man of sixty years. The individual setting of 
the Magnificat (1932) was written at the same 
time as the composer was sketching and work- 
ing at the F minor Symphony (1931-4, per- 
formed 1935) and at the austere Piano Concerto 
(1934). ‘Five Tudor Portraits’—perhaps the 
most complete of the choral works—fo'lowed in 
1936. Around his seventieth year, a time of war, 
Vaughan Williams entered upon what we may 
call his ‘third period’. The D major and E 
minor Symphonies occupied’ his mind in suc- 
cession from 1941 to 1947, and ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ during the years 1948 and 1949, 
though the opera reveals long years of medita- 
tion and includes an earlier essay. Much else 
resulted from this new creative phase— 
‘Household Music’, for example, and the Oboe 
Concerto, and all the music for films. 

One can do no more than list the important— 
I would say, rather ‘inescapable ’—works by 
this great man; their interrelationships must be 


discussed elsewhere. So brief a catalogue at least_ 


permits the imagination to perceive the extra- 
ordinary growth of Vaughan Williams’ mind as 
it has unfolded itself across the years. It may 
be compared to the growth of a tree, in its wide 
expansion through, first, a sturdy trunk, and 
thence in wide-spreading branches, ever with 
new leaves growing as the seasons recur, 
stretching out in an eternal search for the sun- 
light. Here we find (if adjective and noun are 
not incompatible) a natural art, an art not 
confected but growing, dependent upon evolu- 
tion rather than construction. And this quality, 
perhaps, is the most endearing of all Vaughan 
Williams’ excellences. 
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HOW MUCH STEEL 


from this ship’s cargo? 


Specially designed for the transport of iron ore from 
new fields in-West Africa and other overseas sources, 
‘the-M.V. “ Orelia”’ will carry an average cargo of 
8,400 tons of this valuable steel-making, fuel-saving 
material. 

This is one of fifteen ore ships to be ordered as part 
of the steel industry’s post-war development plans 
begun in 1946. Their car- : 
goes will help to feed the six “KEEP ME MOVING!” 
new blast furnaces which se 
British firms are bringing JACK SCRAP 
into operation during the The steel industry 
year in this great expansion ea ee 

’ programme. 

The extra pig iron pro- 
duced in these new furnaces 
will increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three- 
quarters of a million tons. 


eering firms and 

~ other steel users 

can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your 
premises. Your local scrap 
merchant will help with 
dismantling and collection, 


Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
$.33 STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SHRINK Fir 


T an engineering works in the Midlands, a 2,000 ton 

hydraulic forging press had to be overhauled because of 
wear. The firm decided that a good way of effecting repairs 
would be to “ shrink fit ”’ new parts in place of worn ones. 
A metal part to be fitted by this process is deliberately made 
a precise amount too large. When extreme cold is applied 
_the part shrinks and can be fitted into another. The metal 
expands as the temperature rises to normal and a very tight 
fit is thus ensured. 
The firm therefore consulted I.C.I. Billingham Division who 
make “ Drikold”’ —a solid refrigerant which, with a 
temperature of minus 110°F., is a convenient means of 
producing extreme cold. The main part of the problem was 
to shrink a hollow steel cylinder weighing 7 tons and fit it 
into the body of the press. The firm made the necessary 
preparations and provided lifting tackle, whilst an I.C.I. 
man supervised the shrinking. This was done by closing the 
cylinder at one end and filling it with 80 gallons of 
methylated spirit and 1,400 lb. of “ Drikold”’. Five and a 
half hours later, at a temperature of 
minus 95°F., the cylinder had contracted 
by 30 thousandths of an inch. It was 
then hoisted into position. This 
completed one of the biggest shrink 
fitting jobs ever undertaken. 
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See World Review 


Catch 
him when 
he calls 

next door 


for what is 


really happening 


in the worlds of 


Literature, the Arts 


and Contemporary 


- Thought 


FULLY 


= WEEE ILLUSTRATED 2/6 
NS SV BRK QC ARE Nazi \ 


SS 
RX 
PS Sete bSet sees 


He calls at millions of British homes. 
On anything to do with insurance 

he is the man people look to for 
friendly advice. Often his help is 
sought on other matters as well. It is 


: all part of the service he gives. ' 
A Hone voyage of discovery You may wish to provide something 
for your family, to insure your 
The Man of Letters in the Modern World by ALLEN TATE home against fire, to make 
arrangements for your retirement— 
The New American Conservatism by Professor RUSSELL KIRK whatever it is, his knowledge and 
- experience are yours for the asking. 
The Logic and Appreciation by STUART HAMPSHIRE One of your neighbours will put 


you in touch with him— 


October The World of Music 


issue The Followers by DYLAN THOMAS As k t h e man f rom th e 


includes Articles, Short Stories, New Poems, by = 
NIKA HULTON, GEOFFREY SKELTON, etc. r u en si ia 


STOP children | 
tormenting animals Gwo the 

in markets ! teep 

3 Pen, bo s les ito Or 


Hosiery. Underwear Va {0 EXTENSION | | 


Order this 
great new reference book 


Your present set can 
give you listening 
in any room you 
choose—simply 
plug in a Stentorian, 
Enjoy radio in the now I 


kitchen, bedroom or 


€ Sportswear formen 
Dieifimous SPEAKERS 
Darcuna | +4 
UNDERWEAR : 
is again available malls 


RADIO CO, LTD., 


Excited children do not always realise that WASHED QUNCMSE 


their light- hearted teasing can produce real 
terror in a confined animal with consequent 
risk of severe injury. 


For.the sake of the boys and girls, as well as Staten Renee GREATEST INVENTION THE MID-CENTURY 


for the animals’ sake, the R.S.P.C.A. wishes 
to close markets to children. Meanwhile ae eae ! 
the Society’s Inspectors do all they can to NCE THE ALPHABET : 
Prevent animal suffering ... but they can- . j . 
not be everywhere at once. More inspectors g ai Gives the RIGHT word ata glance! Cc il A M B E R N) NS 
are very badly needed. . S Ever : ( ; 
k y man or woman, who uses 
eenaiee to pester nee numbers ¥Z ISSK words, will find this Idea and Word TWENTIETH CENTURY 
S a donation or keeping a Pe SS Chart a priceless boon. It’s a godsend 
collecting box. Write today to the Chief r E i MT Sleei h : : 
Recketate, @ep ith 005, dopnvnsenee é Asst to all. It gives the word you want DICTIONARY 
London, SW1 bs Mp s ee you want it. It provides brilliant t ; § 
a" ; word-power. =A : 
2, ; will be published on 
Remember the R S PCA é Gilbert Frankau the famous author P S 
: says: ‘‘... the best adjunct that I have November 4th 


so far discovered—it is not going to leave 


” 


RSPCA CHRISTMAS MARKET & FILM SHOW 
Seymour Hall, Seymour Piace, London, W.|I. 


19th & 20th November, 1952—12 noon to 8 p.m. 


Price, 20s. net ~ 
Send 23d. stamp for a Specimen 


NWORD3. TO. ai, soptow of the Idea and Word Chart em- 
bodied in a descriptive brochure. WwW. > ‘ pqerete phe 
ean reet, . 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., (Dept. L/HV11), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


(both days). Admission |/-. Please send a gift 
- for sale at the Market. 


"es aa aoe 


THE LISTENER 


Broadcast Suggestions for the 


- MUSHROOM FLAN 


I AM GOING to suggest a dish containing what 
will be a treat to most’ men—mushrooms. I 
cannot imagine that there are many people who 
do not like them. The best method of cooking 
them has always interested me. I know that lots 
of people like them fried with bacon, but bacon 
has too much flavour of its own, and so it there- 
fore competes too successfully. Now for the new 
way of eating them. It was a recent successful 
discovery of my wife’s. It is economical, which 
is important if you have to buy mushrooms at: 
5s. a pound; it can be used for-almost any meal 
and, best of all, it really tastes like mushrooms. 
It is called mushroom flan and this is how you 
go about it. 

Bake a pastry flan-case in a tin about: seven 
inches across. It should be baked blind and 
‘should be about two inches deep. (I am not 
giving you any instructions about this’ because 
I am sure you can all make pastry.) Stew 4 lb. 
of mushrooms in ? pint of water, with a pinch 
of salt, until cooked. Make a white sauce with 
1 oz. of flour, 1 oz. of margarine, 4 pint of 
milk and the liquid from the mushrooms. Stir 
into the sauce 2 ozs. of cooked macaroni or 
spaghetti. Add seasoning to taste. Arrange the 
cooked mushrooms in ‘the flan case, and pour 
the sauce over them. If it is desired to serve as 
a hot dish, the flan and its contents should be 
re-heated in a moderate oven for about ten to 
fifteen minutes. Mushroom flan tastes equally 
well when cold, and is thus very suitable for 
preparation on the day before it is required. 
The macaroni is used for the sake of economy, 


and you need not use it unless you wish, but you 
will find that it very readily absorbs the mush- 
room flavour and its use tends to make the dish 
more satisfying. 

JOHN MERRETT 


LEFT-OVERS 


The counsel of perfection is not to have any 
left-overs. But calculate as carefully as one may, 
remains will accumulate; so what is to be done 
with them? I have various dodges. Soup is the 
first. When I have a good basic soup on the go 
I round up the pantry and fling in any odd- 
ments I find of beans and bacon, macaroni 
cheese, vegetable left-overs, etc. Sometimes I put 
the result through the sieve (one of those 
delightful French sieves that are so easy to 
twirl round). Much depends on the final 
appearance of the dish. With a little practice 
one soon learns what to put in and what to 
leave out. 

Next there is the ever-useful mincing machine. 
If yours has no knife in it, get one, it is well 
worth buying. Through that goes all meat 
remains, and a few vegetables at the same time. 


‘I then make sausage rolls, or pies with—if I 


have one to spare—a hard-boiled egg; or I pro- 
duce that old friend shepherd’s pie, but with a 
difference. Have you ever tried putting a layer 


of either: thyme-and-parsley, or sage-and-onion 


stuffing above the meat and below the potato 
crust? It does cheer things up. 

Another dodge I discovered for myself is to 
use remains for stuffing. Add a little well-fried 
onion to anything such as rice, bacon, liver, 
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Housewife 


scraps of stew you may find in the larder, and 
put them into your boiling fowl (which is to 
come up as a roasted chicken in due course) or 
your rolled beef, or pancakes, and you will be 
surprised how delicious both the stuffed and the 
stuffing can be. I usually put a dusting of herbs 
in as well. 

Fish, of course, reappears as kedgeree, with a 
piece of smoked cod or haddock to give it more 
of a kick (or you can add a little curry powder); 
or as fish-cakes, but serve them with a good 
white sauce in which, if you want to vary it a 
bit, put capers, or chopped gherkins, or spring 


‘onions, or ae hard- boiled egg. 


Mary DIcKINS 


Notes on Contributors 


RAYMOND MorTIMER (page 573): formerly 
literary editor of The New Statesman and 
Nation; author of Duncan Grant (in the Pen- 
guin Modern Painters series), Channel Packet 
(essays), etc. 

PETER DE MENDELSSOHN (page 58/): journalist, 
novelist and author of The Nuremberg Docu- 
ments, Fapan’s Political Warfare, etc. 

MICHAEL GRANT, O.B.E. (page 583): Professor 
of Humanity, Edinburgh University; author 
of Ancient History, Roman Anniversary 
Issues, etc. 

J. N. D. ANDERSON, 0.B.E. (page 585): Reader 
in Law, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London University; editor of The 
World’s Religions 


Crossword No. 1,171 


Word-Squares—VII 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


By Tracer 


Book tokens, 


‘value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 16 


The diagram provides for nine word-squares, four 
of four-letter words, four of five-letter words, and 
one! of six-letter words. One corner of each of the 
five-letter word-squares overlaps one corner of the 
six-letter word-square, and so one letter of each 
five-letter word-square is also a letter of the six- 


letter word-square. All the word-squares are of the 
usual kind, 7.e., sets of ‘ words so chosen that when 
they are written under each other the letters read 
downwards in columns give the same words, e.g., 
rat, ado, too’. 


HINTS 


Hints (for solvers who like to have them) are: (a) 
proper nouns are not excluded from the answers; 
(b) the five, four, or six letters are all alike in each 
of the nine N.E.-S.W. diagonals ending at 13, 11, 
15, 25, 29, 27, 40, 41, 42, but not the same as 
each other in all the diagonals; (©) the nine letters 
of the diagonals, in the order givenin ©); form a word 
that can be clued as 150 always is in Latin; (d) it 
is possible to obtain from the four corner letters of 
the six-letter word-square a word describing what 
must be done to find all the answers; (e) the letters 
of the N.W.-S.E. diagonal of the six-letter word- 
square are a mixture of the Greek name of one 
who was ‘full of good works’; (f) the letters of 
the N.W.-S.E. diagonals of the four-letter word- 
squares may be arranged as O ADA A BIG 
SOAPY SEA; (g) the letters of the N.W.-S.E. 
diagonals of the five-letter word-squares may be 
arranged as IGEIA ROUSES A SLEEK CAT. 


CLUES 


The clues are directed to horizontal words only, but 
apply of course to the corresponding vertical words 
also. Each word is clued by a number, which is 
the sunx of the positional numbers of its letters in 
the alphabet (A=1,.. Z=26: ABBA would 
be 6, and YUNX 84). The serial numbers of the 
clues are the numbers at the left-hand end of the 
respective words in the diagram, 


FOUR-LETTER WORD-SQUARES 
(2) 50. (5) 40. (8) 33. (11) 55. (16) 54. 
(19) 54. (22) 36. (25) 32. (18) 50. €21) 45. 
ek 2 (27)7 602 (32-43... (35) 55, (38) 65. 


FIVE-LETTER WORD-SQUARES 


(1) 63. (4) 33. (7) 61. (10) 44. (13) 40. 
(3) 59. (6) 60. (9) 66. (12) 67. (15) 62. 
(28) 28. (31) 26. (34) 46. (37) 50. (40) 52. 
(30) 57. (33). 34. (36) 44. (39) 78. (42) 63. 


STX-LETTER WORD-SQUARE 


(14) 70. (17) 54. (20) 91. (23) 58. (26) 91. 
(29) 86. 


Solution of No. 1,169 


Prizewinners: 
tst-prize: Di A. 
Nicholls (Chester); 
2nd prize: ‘J. 
Sykes (Birching- 
tON);02. 31d" prize: 
Te Ds Pardey 
(Chipstead) 


NOTES 
1A. Adams, the Bounty mutineer, populated the island. 


2D. ‘ They have stolen my thunder’. 3D. A.B., Rugby 
Union, Physical Training. 6D. Lex and icons. 7D. The 
Cid. Damon (and Pythias). 11A. Rung at Philadelphia 
July 4, 1776. 12A. ‘ Tara’s Hali ’, ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
13A. Dr. Brown’s ‘ Rab’. Binnacle. 17D. Siretto, to 
hasten the finale of a fugue. 19D. Countess D’Aulnoy’s 
Perfect Love. See Brewer. 22D. The Folly Theatre, after- 
wards called ‘ Toole’s ’. 23A. ‘ Twelfth Night’, iv, 3. ‘I 
could not find Antonio at the Elephant’, 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
Youscan obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES5, 


“WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
waa Seen 


Make Writing 
Your Hobby 
NOW 


Hundreds of editors are in constant need 
of fresh contributions and pay liberally for 
good work. If you have aptitude you can 
be trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time—wherever 
you live. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/20), Palace Gate, 


London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp—for 
“Subjects that Sell To-day” (a special 
bulletin) and **How to Succeed as a 
Writer” (an informative prospectus). 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE problem’of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Sérvice 
members of H.M. Forces. 


The method is explained in four little 
books, one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return together with a speeimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 


goenannone POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


Please send details-of Pelman method of 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LU.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; CECiIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB,, B.A.LOND. 


Arts Director: 
P. G, HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


COURSES OF STUDY 


for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations, M.A., various Diplomas and Certificates ; 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (Ordinary and 
Advanced) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
Professional Prelim., Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service; etc. 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, has had a long and distinguished record 
of successful preparation of students for examinations. ' 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 
graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching by post. _ 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M,SC. SYD. 


The 
The 


From 1920-1951 more than 34,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON ‘HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


‘é 


= 
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IF YOU THINK YOU CAN 
WRITE—WRITE TO US 


Are you one of those people who. 
have always wanted to write... who 
perhaps have tried but feel they} 
need someone to “show them the 
topes”? If you are, then sendastory, 
article or anything you’ve written to 
The London School of Journalism 
for expert advice and criticism. 

The LSJ, founded over 30 years 
ago under the patronage of leading 
newspaper proprietors, can teach 
you by post, individually, privately, 
in your own time, just how to create 
plots, how to give your stories the 
professional touch, and more im- 
portant still, where to sell them. 
Editors want new material and will 
pay well. The LSJ can start you on 
the road to a really pleasurable and 
profitable pastime. 
| There are correspondence courses 

in Journalism, Article Writing, 
Short Stories, Poetry and Radio 
Plays. Also courses in Literature 
written by’ L. A. G. Strong and 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Fees are low and there is no time 
limit. Your tutors are themselves 
sucéessful writers—with years of 
valuable experience behind them. 


“WRITING FOR THE PRESS” 
tells you all about the courses of 
the London School of Journalism 
and will be sent FREE on request. 


Apply to Chief Secretary: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


MUSeum 4574 
“‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world” 


EXAMINATION 
CANDIDATES! 


until you pass ICS 


I.C.S. Students are coached without extra fee 
until they pass. Many brilliant successes are gained 
each year. Fields covered include most of the 
recognised professional, technical, commercial, 
educational, and civil service examinations. Fees 
are moderate and include all books required. 


Generous discount to H.M. Forces. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
giving full details of YOUR examination or none 
examination subject. 


INTERNATIONAL 


You are coached by 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 113B, 71 KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN 
TOWNS AND BUILDINGS 


“No praise can bé too high for the presenta- 
tion of the book. Not only is it a beautiful 
piece of printing and binding in the best 
Danish taste but it is illustrated witha care 
and munificence rarely paralleled in works 
of this kind.” JOHN SUMMERSON. 


200 illustrations £1 1s 


BLUNDELL’S DIARY AND 
LETTER-BOOK 1702-1728 


Edited by 
MARGARET BLUNDELL” 


“A valuable piece of social history and a 


very human portrait.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated £1 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS_OF LIVERPOOL 
Liverpool, 3 England 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
South Africa 


Applications are invited for a LEGTURE- 
SHIP IN MUSIC on the, staff of the South 
African College of Music which is incorporated 
in the University. 

The salary scale is £550 x £25—£800 per 
annum. There is also a temporary cost of 
living allowance; at present £320 per annum 
for a married man and £144 per annum for a 
single person. A Government Commission is 
at present inquiring into salary scales for 
staffs of Universities and improvement of 
scales is hoped for by 1953, 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) 
should state age, experience and qualifications 
and give the names of two referees whom the 
University may consult. Two copies of the 
application and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 (from whom memoranda giving 
further particulars should be obtained) not 
later than 7th November, 1952. An additional 
copy should be sent direct by air mail to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private 
Bag. Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, 
by the same date. The University reserves 
the right to appoint a person other than one 
of the applicants or to make no appointment, 


0 GO AE st 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 


NAME 2 
ADDRESS...... 


erect eenee ceennrtse ner 


-—~---—- ICIOD 


THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, W.8. 


Courses of one year’s duration in prepara- 
tion for the examination of :— 


The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (Land Agency Sub-Division), 


The Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents’ Institute, 
The Land Agents’ Society. 


University of London Degrees of B.Sc. 
(Estate Management). 


Day and evening Courses for the Pro- 
fessional Examination commence in April, 
and Day Courses for the B.Sc. Degree. in 
October. Also Postal Courses for all the 
above Examinations of 12, 18 and 24 
months duration, 


Applications to: The Secretary, 
Telephone: Western 1546 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications t¢ the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) _ 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST: ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
tk 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
October 9, 1952, 


